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THE GEORGE F. HOAR STATUE. 


Dedicated at Worcester, Massachusetts, June 26th. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* @ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


T= city of Worcester has recently paid lasting 
honors to the memory of its most distin- 
guished citizen, the late United States Senator 
George Frisbie Hoar, by dedicating a life-size 
bronze statue of him, which stands in the city 
hall plaza. Daniel Chester French, himself 
a New Englander, and a friend and admirer 
of the Senator, was the sculptor, and the cover- 
page picture, from an original photograph, 
suggests the truth that the statue was not only 
a work of genius, but a labor of love. 

Hon. James Logan, Mayor of Worcester, 
presided at the dedication. Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, the first pastor of the church of 
which Senator Hoar was a prominent member, 
offered prayer. Associate Justice William H. 
Moody of the United States Supreme Court 
gave the oration, and Governor Guild spoke on 
behalf of the state. The space between the 
municipal building and Front Street was 
crowded with interested listeners, as if to 
emphasize the truly ‘‘popular’’ character of 
the movement which resulted in the statue. 
As a matter of fact, thirty thousand residents 
of Worcester contributed to provide the noble 
figure. Not to speak of the subscriptions from 
one hundred and twenty-eight societies, there 
were twenty-six hundred and forty-eight sub- 
scriptions of one cent each, mostly from school 
children; nearly twenty-three thousand which 
ranged from one cent to twenty-five cents ; three 
thousand and more between twenty-five cents 
and one dollar; and fifteen of one hundred 
dollars or more. e 


OF fathers—or was it our grandfathers ?— 
seemed to have a notion that college was 
for those only who intended to enter one of the 
professions; but in these days that idea is 
exploded every June, with successive reverber- 
ations, by the statistics of the graduating classes. 
Thus, of the Harvard class of 1908, nearly one- 
sixth plan to go into business, and comparing 
this result with other totals, business claims 
more men than law, three times as many as 
medicine, and nineteen times as many as the 
ministry. ® 
Bae charm of Boston as a convention city 
seems to be conceded by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, an organization now 
about twenty years old, which has just closed 
its biennial convention. Several thousand dele- 
gates, representing some eight hundred thou- 
sand club-women, tested the hospitality of the 
city and state, and found'no shortcomings. As 
for the visitors, they won golden opinions by 
the diligence with which they attended to busi- 
ness, although not forgetting the sightseeing, 
which. they classed as one of their duties. 
‘*There’s so much of. historical interest, so 
many American ‘beginnings’ to look at and 
study in Boston !’’ rhapsodized one of the dele- 
gates at the end of her busy fortnight. But 
that, to be sure, might be said of many a New 
England city, and sufficiently explains the 
reason why appreciative travellers continue to 
seek the East. é 


| tes air is so confidently put forward as a 
preventive of disease that it comes as some- 
thing of a surprise and shock to find a person 
planning to avoid it. Such a one was recently 
discovered in Fitchburg, a woman who suffered 
from nervous prostration and bronchitis, and 
who had kept her bed for a year, under heavy 
blankets, and in a room from which the outer 
air was rigorously excluded. Even so, with 
the thermometer at eighty, she complained of 
cold, and when she planned to go South, the 
problem of existing in comfort faced her in an 
aggravated form. But she solved it. Under 
her direction, a carpenter built and upholstered 
a large wooden box, which could be almost 
hermetically sealed with glass doors. She re- 
clined in the ‘box, the doors were closed, the 
queer package of freight was loaded into a 
baggage-car, and off she went to North Caro- 
lina—for her health. e 


he Old State-House at Boston is about to be | the 


restored to its original appearance, so far 
as that can be determined. The state and the 
city will share the cost. 
yellow, is to be painted red, the plate glass is 





The exterior, now | dow 











to be replaced with many-paned windows, and 
doors of an antique design will be hung. It is 
not settled whether the lion and unicorn on the 
State Street front shall stay or go. The patriots 
of Revolution times removed them; but about 
twenty-five years ago they were replaced, and 
a new pair was put up in 1900. Discussion 
of these changes has served to recall the per- 
plexities under which restorers labor. On the 
single question of the appearance of the build- 
ing, three different colors—buff, yellow and 
red—have been named as that which the bricks 
were originally painted, and the advocates of 
each color have been able to bring forward 
authorities to back up their belief. 
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oo stories are not always gruesome. Some- 
times they are amusing, like one originating 
in Winsted, Connecticut, which will very 
likely become classic. As this story goes, a 
Winsted man found two large blacksnakes, and 
resolved to capture them. He arranged a wire 
snare about their hole, attached a rope, and 
got up a tree with the other end of the rope; 
and when a snake crawled out of the hole, the 
man exultantly snared the reptile. Just about 
that time the second snake emerged. Observing 
the plight of its mate, it began to climb the 
rope. ‘‘Evidently it meant to release its com- 
panion and seek vengeance,’’ says the reporter, 
wisely, ‘‘and before it reached the limb on which 
he was crouching, the man took fright and 
dropped from the tree and ran away.’’ We 
are not told what the snakes did then; but 
perhaps they carried the rope off to the woods 
and sold it to somebody for a picnic swing. 
cS 


yt Basin epatinn Seapets 20 Stes 2 SM, 
it will soon be the first city of the United 
States, as tried by all the standards of the 
Post-Office Department. It is pretty near that 
now, in the matter of receipts,—New York 
and Chicago being the only cities that have a 
larger income, and Philadelphia ranking fourth, 
—and on July ist, when the cities of Newton 
and Quincey were added to the postal district, 
Boston distanced its more populous rivals, and 
now controls more postal stations, or branch 
post-offices, than any other city in the country. 
Post-Office Square thus becomes the adminis- 
trative center of one hundred and fifty square 
miles of territory, inhabited by more than a 
million persons, who are served by nearly 
twenty-seven hundred clerks and carriers. A 
business man who controlled such a body of 
employés would be classed with the magnates ; 
and it deserves to be noted that the postal dis- 
trict has grown, just as great commercial enter- 
prises grow, because administered on business 
principles by men who are and have been equal 
to large tasks and weighty responsibilities. 
* 

hes pete Bt b tee a 

Connecticut decided to get a license for 
his little dog, Louise, he invited a fair cousin 
of his to go with him—both the young people 
being Poles, and not very ‘‘strong on’’ the 
English language. The town clerk asked a lot 
of questions, and finally handed over a paper ; 
and then another man stood the couple up in 
front of him and asked more questions and made 
a good deal of talk. William and Alexandria, 
the young folks, took it all with true Polish 
stolidity, and a day or two passed before 
William, chancing to show his ‘‘dog license’’ 
to an. American friend, learned that it was a 
marriage license, and that the talkative man 
was a justice of the peace, who had married 
the cousins hard and fast. Alexandria was 
“awfully mad,’”’ it is said. She promptly 
began proceedings for annulment, and wanted 
to sue the officials for something or other. Yet 
of course their blunder was natural. Seeing a 
young man with an attractive girl, they could 
not conceive that he would have any thoughts 
to spare for so commonplace a creature as a dog. 


* ¢ 


THE RIGHT WORD. 

t was a mid-August day, when the very trees 
searcely sustained their wilting and lifeless 
leaves. The sun, beating on the white road- 
ways of Allton, was reflected in dazzling quivers 
of dusty air. The Women’s Auxiliary had 
chosen this particularly depressing time to meet 
for the purpose of considering the fall campaign. 
One after another they straggled into Mrs. 

Lucifer’s tiny, close house. 


“My!” exclaimed Miss Beatley. ‘‘It is 
warmish, = no mistake. 

“*Yes, indeed,’’ egued her neighbor, who 
had arrived just before her, ‘‘there’s something 
in the air — 

‘*‘Something a little oppressive,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Lucifer. 

‘*Yes,’’ admitted a third, old Mrs. West, ‘‘it 
is eons and enervating, It’s muggy, that’s 
it is.’? She looked round for confirma- 

tion, and got it. 

Another ex lanation was offered. 

a call it sluggish. My brother, who was a 
doctor,’’—the yr sighed, knowing that 
this meant a long ry,—‘‘he always used to 
omy that heoes © A. the blood sl 

8 the reason we feel this way. 
she paused. 
must be something in the blood,’’ 
second s) er, ‘‘because every one feels it. 
My little girl keeps drinking water all the time. ’’ 

At that moment the son of the house, a youth 

of some ten summers, passed by the open win- 


ly and 
Fortu- 
nally 
‘ “7 


“ Jiminy crickets, but it’s hot !’’ 
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~ BOSTON 
Reopens Sept. 8th. 


Persons desirous of becoming compe- 


tent and successful Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers, Secretaries, or Commercial 
Teachers, with assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified, will find in the 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON | 


Now Located in its New School 
Building, 334 Boylston Street, 


A most desirable opportunity for 

study and practise under the direction 

and supervision of a large corps of 

Well Known and Experienced 
Tea 
































COURSES OF STUDY: 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 


COURSE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSE. 
COURSE. 
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mission by mail. Address, 
SECRETARY, BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
























FROM THE FAMOUS 4 
Taylor’s 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be bi ge lg 
comfort 
nience. Ralit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


or hace piazza. Madeof fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality ‘fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money . 
refunded. Send size wanted to = 
TAYLOR’ 8 ts HAT Ay" 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Postal or Express Money-Order. 
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HARVARD 
WATCH 


Has proved so satisfactory that we 
give the following Guarantee to 
every customer : 


AA RA RARAARRARARARAAAAARARAR 





This Watch has been carefully inspected, 

and, provided it is not misused, is guar- 

anteed by the manufacturer to keep good 
time for one year from date. 











The new Harvard is an up-to-date 

American-made Watch. Sixteen 

size, stem-wind and stem-set, cut 

steel pinions, quick beat, nickeled 

case, and is warranted to give good 

service. A handsome Nickel Chain 
and Charm included. 


Every Watch 
Insured. 


Gwen only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 
25c. extra, postage included. This 
Watch is not offered for sale. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Just the thing for Summer Menu. 
slices, cut thin, every particle edible. 
different ways or served just as it comes from the ‘jar. 


aS ry P “ST 
Ne Fen ae 
Bons 


Large, moist, tender 
Can be prepared in many 
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“Acme” Peanut Butter. 





Only the best, sound, Government inspected beef used. 
pared by a special process under the most hygienic conditions. 
Ask your grocer for ‘‘Acme’’ and get the jar with the Red Band. 





Pre- 








Made from selected, fresh roasted Spanish Peanuts, and packed unde 


the most perfect sanitary conditions in air-tight glass jars — wholesome, nutritious and appetizing 
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HE nine clattered up 

the street from the 
WONG athletic field, leaving 
new imprints of their spikes in 
the sun-softened asphalt. The 
practise had been short, and 
the men were still unwearied. 
Well-trained and confident, with the pros- 
pect of shower-bath and dinner ahead of 
them, they were jubilant. They sang, and 
played small boyish pranks on each other 
as they swept noisily into the damp cool- 
ness of the locker-rooms and began to strip 
off their dusty uniforms. 

The captain was the last man of the 
squad. He had followed slowly behind 
the others, listening inattentively to the 
nervous admonitions of the graduate coach. 
On the gymnasium stairway he met some 
one coming up, in flannels, with a tennis- 
racket under his arm. 

The captain halted. 

“© Larry, wait for me on the campus, 
won’t you? I’d like to talk to you a 
minute before dinner. I'll dress as fast as 
I can.’’ 

**All right, Old Iron Arm!’’ called the 


other, gaily. ‘‘Find me behind the mu- 
seum. I’ve a date for tea with a squirrel 


there.’’ 

The captain apparently had not waited 
for any reply beyond the mere tone of 
assent. He had disappeared into the dress- 
ing-room before Larry finished speaking. 
That was perhaps an index of the intimacy 
between the two. 

On the slope of the back campus Larry 
threw himself luxuriously down under a 
big chestnut-tree, and when he had fed the 
tame gray squirrel that came to every col- 
lege boy’s whistle, he lay with half-closed 
eyes, in hearty idleness, letting all the sweet 
sensations, the lights, the sounds, the odors 
of the June afternoon, take possession of 
him. 

Thus the captain found him, twenty 
minutes later. 

Larry rolled over to make room in the 
shade of the tree, but paid no further atten- 
tion to him. Nor did the captain speak 


for some minutes, but sat clasping his knees | he were warding off 
with locked hands, looking down through the | | Something. 


trees to the quiet street. 


‘Larry, *” said the captain, at last, ““T’m going | eried, ‘‘I can’t do it! 


to take Jurgenson’s offer.’ 


“Nol”? The other sat up swiftly. 
‘Yes. I’ve made up my mind—that is, cir- 


cumstances have made it up for me. He will 
be out commencement day, and I shall tell him. 


I shall start in at the office on Monday, if he is | | 


willing.’”’ 

‘*You mean to do this just for the summer, 
Tommy, don’t you?’’ Larry’s sentence was | 
not a question, but a plea. 

“No, it is for good—if I suit.’’ 

** But, Tommy, 
school ?’’ 

The captain turned on him almost angrily. 

“Hang it all, Larry, I’ve gone all over that 
times enough. It’s too big a contract; I can’t 
do it.”’ He stretched his arms over his 
head and shook himself, as if casting off a 
burden. 

‘*You know how it has been. I started in 
before I was fifteen to work my way through 
prep school. I waited on table and washed 
dishes for four years, Larry—think of that, you 
old loafer! But I didn’t mind it. I had college 
ahead of me, and I was strong, and I could get 
my lessons even when I was tired; and I didn’t 
mind. 

“So I came to college—on fifty dollars and a 
scholarship.’’ The captain was speaking with 
a nervous sort of rapidity. ‘‘I might have gone 
somewhere else and sold my pitching arm for 
enough to have paid my way through. But I 
couldn’t do that. I came here. It took more 
tnoney than it had done in school ; but there were 
more ways of earning it. The balance was about 
the same. I rang the chapel bell one year. I 
have had half a dozen agencies. I spent the 
summers in offices and in mountain hotels. Yet 
* have had most of the things in college that 
' wanted. I have worn better clothes and eaten 
Letter food. In two days I shall be graduated ; 

ind when my last college bill is paid I shall go 
‘way with twice as much as I had when I 
vame—a hundred dollars. 

“I might make as much more this summer, 
vith luck. Then I could go to the medical school 

: October, with enough to pay for my tuition 
‘ud my books for a year ; everything else would 
fave to be earned as I went along. And there 
'$ not so easy to get the time or the strength. 


“our years of it—then perhaps two years of | 


“Lospital service and the long wait for a prac- 
tise,’ 


what about the medical | 








ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 








IT SEEMED TO CORBIN, 
WAITING UNDER IT, 
THAT IT WOULD 
NEVER COME 

DOWN. 
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THE STAFF SERIES. 
Number Twenty - One. 


received the new white 
ball from the umpire and 
tossed it to the short- 





‘‘Larry, Larry,’’ he 


I can’t go on. Even 
if I borrowed money I 
ean’t go on. To give 
up the profession and 
| go with Jurgenson into 
| that office is like throw- 
| ing away the best part 


uate ; 





IRA RICH KENT, A. B. (Tufts) ; 
capable editor and skilled writer of short 
stories ; specialist in athletic sports; asso- 
ciate editor of the Tufts College Grad- 
trustee of Goddard Seminary ; 
student of sociological questions ; associate it. 


editor of The Companion. 


stop, who threw it to 
the first baseman. It 
travelled rapidly back 
and forth across the 
diamond half a dozen 
times ; then the captain 
held up his hand for 


In absolute silence, 
he faced the first blue- 








| of me. But it means a 
good living from the 
start; it means an end—an end—right now, 
Larry, to fighting poverty. I’ve stood it so far 
—but I’ve had enough. I can’t stand any 
more.’’ 

Larry was on his feet now, too; the drowsy 
look was gone from his handsome face. The 
two faced each other almost belligerently. 

‘*Tommy Corbin, isn’t it partly because you 
have gone so far on a hard road that you must 
goon?’’ The boy’s seriousness was the more 
impressive because it was unusual. ‘‘Isn’t it 
because you have reached the hardest part of 
the battle, that you must fight a little harder? 
It’s been a long time that you have been work- 
ing for this one end—to train yourself for a 
surgeon. Don’t give it up, old man. If it’s 
worth the struggle you’ve made already, it’s 
worth a little more.’’ 

“Don’t preach to me, Larry,’’ said the 
captain. ‘‘You only make me feel worse about 
it—if anything could. I tell you I can’t fight 
any longer. I’m beaten. The only thing left 
is to make the best retreat I can. I’ve consid- 
ered everything. ’’ | 

The other swung his racket back and forth 
slowly. 

**Let’s not talk about it any more to-night,’’ 
he said, at last, in quite a different tone. ‘‘You 
have to pitch to-morrow, Tommy,—and it’s 
your last game, too,—so you’re not to fret about 
things till that’s over. Come along now; forget 
it—Jurgenson and everything. We'll talk about 
it again to-morrow night. Come on!’’ 

He threw his arm across the captain’s shoul- 
der and drew him away through the long 
shadows and down the winding path. When 
they spoke again, it was in chat upon other 





subjects. So they went in to dinner, the cap- 
tain to the training-table behind the screen, and | 
Larry to his seat at the other end of the great | 
dining-hall, now noisy with its hundreds of | 
men. 





| To the rhythm of the swinging ‘‘long cheer,’’ | 


and-white batsman. He 
clutched the ball in his big, skilful finger 
and sent it in, fast, straight and shoulder- 
high. 

‘Strike !’’ 

The game was a struggle of two unusual 
teams. In many college games played before 
such a cheering, partizan throng as this, the 
spectacular good play and the equally startling 
error are frequent. Runs come easily at unex- 
pected moments, and the advantage shifts from 
side to side. 

To-day both teams were made up chiefly 
of veteran players, on whom the noise of the 
stands had little effect. The blue-and-white 
nine had swept everything before them during 
the season, and had come confidently to the 
enemy’s territory to settle their claim to the 
championship beyond dispute. They were a 
well-drilled, cool-headed team, playing behind 
the man who was called the finest college pitcher 
of a decade. 

Tommy Corbin’s reputation was second only 
to Altman’s. In the stands were many men 
who cared nothing for either of the colleges— 
‘sporting men,’’ attracted only by the meeting 
between these two athletes. 

For three innings only one man on either side 
reached first base—most of the batsmen struck 
out or hit small grounders to the infield. 

‘*Tt’s a pitchers’ battle fast enough,’’ thought 
Larry, in the stand. ‘‘Now we shall see—we 
shall see !’’ 

The captain played on without a slip. He 
had confidence in his team, confidence in him- 
self. Every muscle did his bidding accurately ; 
his judgment of the batsmen was accurate to a 
marvel. He fielded his position brilliantly, as 
was his custom. 

The men who faced him were clever batsmen. 
When they found that his pitching could not be 
‘*hit out,’’ they resorted to the bunting game. 


| The captain handled these slow-rolling, difficult 


| balls with faultless accuracy and speed. And 
he was always a part of his team, ‘‘backing 


The captain was standing up now, and he/| the nine ran out to their places. The captain | up’’ the bases, coaching his men skilfully, and 











inspiring them with his own 
tremendous energy and deter- 
mination. 

In the fourth inning, with 
two out, the captain made a 
safe hit,—the first off Altman’s 
pitching,—and stole second by 

a headlong slide. But Boalman, who fol- 
lowed him, was caught out on a foul. 

At the beginning of the fifth inning 
neither side had scored. Corbin’s hit and 
a futile two-bagger by the blue-and-white 
catcher were the sum of the batting. The 
excitement had reached a trying height. 

The captain felt the increasing tension 
about him, and was conscious that he was 
himself working harder than ever before. 
Hie struck out the first two batsmen, how- 
ever. The third man up was the catcher, 
who had already made a hit by stepping 
forward into an out curve. 

**He sha’n’t get another,’’ thought the 
captain, and he pitched for the inner corner 
of the ‘‘plate.’’ 

The catcher struck twice vainly, fouled 
once, and let two ‘‘balls’’ go by. Then 
Tommy threw a fast inshoot—too close. It 
raked the blue-and-white jersey, and the 
catcher trotted to first. 

When the ball came back to him, the 
captain looked at it almost reproachfully, 
as if it had been disobedient. But his 
anger was directed at himself. Almost 
without waiting for his catcher’s signal, 
he hurled the ball with all his might— 
straight over the plate. 

The bat met it with a crack that brought 
a roar from one side of the field and a 
groan from the other. Up, up, up, and 
out, out, out, it flew, straight over second 
base. 

Crowdis, the center-fielder, was fast, and 
he was tall. He ran straight back with 
all his might. He got the ball in his bare 
right hand—a wonderful catch. 

While the stands roared at Crowdis and 
the cheer-leaders danced like crazy men, the 
captain came in to the bench trembling 
with relief, but very sober. It was all right, 

no harm was done; but that moment showed 
him that he must not relax, that he must not 
make a mistake, that the burden of the game 
was upon his shoulders. 

He sat with clenched hands, while his men 
went to the plate—and returned, muttering, 
half-dismayed. Altman was pitching ‘‘the 
game of his life,’’ they said. He was unhit- 
able. 

When the captain took his place in the field, 
he was still cool, but he could not summon back 
his confidence. He pitched warily, deliberately 
now, making unusual preparation for the de- 
livery of each ball. Once the umpire cautioned 
him for his slowness. 

On the next ball the batter hit—a slow bounder 
straight back at the pitcher. Corbin got it in 
his hand, dropped it, kicked it with his foot, 
clutched desperately for it again, and threw it 
like lightning. 

‘‘Out!’’ cried the umpire, raspingly. 
was by a hairbreadth. 

When Corbin faced the next batsman, his 
hand was trembling; but he struck out that 
man and the next. 

For the scarlet, Young, the catcher, and 
Brownlee, the short-stop, the foot of the batting 
list, were quickly out; Young on a foul fly 
and the short-stop on strikes. Crowdis struck 
out, too, but the fast ball tore out of the catcher’s 
hands. Before he could recover it, the scarlet 
center-fielder, the fastest runner on his team, 
was safe. 

Amid a bombardment of cheers, Danforth, 
the third baseman, did his best to advance 
Crowdis. But that best, after two strikes had 
been called on him, was a weak fly to the short- 
stop. Altman was pitching magnificently, there 
was no denying that, thought Tommy, as he 
went again into the field. 

The strain was telling. Not only did the 
captain feel the effects of it himself, but he knew 
the players behind him were keyed to the 
danger-point. The ball was hit sharply toward 
third. Danforth, troubled by his failure at the 
bat, fumbled, then threw poorly; the runner 
was safe. 

On the blue-and-white side the cheering was 
incessant now. 

The captain wiped the perspiration from his 
eyes. 

**Ball!’’ 

**Strike !’’ 

**Ball two!’’ 

**Ball three !’’ 

**Ball four !’’ 

There were two men on bases. 
ball went wild! 

Young half-stopped it with his bare hand, 


But it 


And the next 























then it rolled away from him. When he recov- 
ered it, there were men on second and third. 
A hit now would mean two runs! 

The catcher walked forward a little way to 
meet Tommy, and handed him the ball. 

‘*Tt’s the seventh inning, old man,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Here’s where we make or break. 
Buck up, Tommy; we’re all with you. If we} 
get by the seventh, we’re all right !’’ 

The captain nodded. ‘‘Yes, yes. Theseventh 
is where we always win. Look out for the 
speed.’’ 

He walked slowly back to his place. ‘‘The | 
seventh inning.’’ He had seen many games 
won and lost there. He knew, as all baseball- 
players know, that in every close game, where 
a single hit, a single misplay, a single run may 
mean the game, the strain draws tighter and 
tighter as each inning passes. Then there comes 
a time when the ultimate tension is reached. 

Almost always this crisis comes in the seventh 
inning. Then it is that a grain may turn the 
scale ; a little, a very little more nerve, strength, 
courage or character sways the balance—and 
the game is won. The captain remembered, | 
in a flash, how in his freshman year, with a 
green, unsteady team, they had dreaded that 
inning—and had lost. This year, with training, 
experience and confidence, game after game had 
been won at that crucial point. 

‘*Am I going to fail in this seventh inning ?’’ 
he thought. ‘‘After I’ve done so much, am I 
going to lose it all because I can’t go on? 

“*T can’t go on!’’ Into his excited conscious- 
ness broke the recognition of the words he had 
spoken to Larry. Was he beaten? In the 
game, as in his life, was he going to fail for the 
lack of a little more courageous striving? 

A withering rage at himself swept over him. 
And on its heels came a coolness that surprised 
him. 

The captain looked round the field at his team. | 
He found the eyes of 
every man fixed upon him, 
inquiringly, almost im- 
ploringly. He did not 
smile at them, or speak ; 
but they saw his face had 
changed—how, they could 
not have told, but subtly, 
powerfully, they felt their 
confidence returning. 

**Come in for the plate !’’ 
the short-stop growled at 
Danforth. ‘‘Tommy’sall 
right; we’ve got ’em!’’ 

The batsman felt the 
change, too. The tall boy 
in the pitcher’s box seemed 
to tower above him ter- 
rifyingly. When the ball 
came, he struck weakly 
and too late. 

‘Strike !’’ 

‘*Foul! Strike two!’’ 

Brownlee at short 
chuckled aloud—a gen- 
uine, mirthful, happy 
chuckle. 

“*Foul !”” 

‘Strike three! Out!’’ 

The scarlet stand broke 
out into a great cheer, then 
fell silent, apprehensive. 

“Strike !’” 

“Strike two!’’ 

The batsman lunged at 
the next ball, but it 
dropped sharply as he 
struck, and rolled easily 
out to Corbin. 

The man on third took 
the desperate chance. He 
sprinted fast, but the ball 
was at the plate long be- 
fore him. 

Now there was a differ- 
ent tone to the cheers. 
Hope had crowded out despair. No one minded | 
that the runner went on to second. 

The blue-and-white captain, the best hitter 
of his team, shifted his feet nervously at the | 
plate, and gripped his bat hard. He, too, knew 
the meaning of the seventh inning. 

Corbin nodded at the catcher’s signal, and | 
the ball shot in shoulder-high, with all his | 
strength behind it. 

Morrison swung viciously. 

“Strike !’” 

A foul soared high over the fence. It meant, | 
*“T wo strikes.’’ 

In both stands the spectators waited breath- 
lessly. The runners crouched, ready. The 
fielders moistened their dry lips. 

Again the ball came fast to his shoulder. 
Morrison knew he must hit. 

He did hit, but not squarely. The ball rose 
almost straight into the air, but within the 
diamond. It seemed to the watchers that it 
would never stop going up; it seemed to Corbin, 
waiting under it, that it would never come 
down. 

The runner on third trotted in; the runner 
on second, sprinting, dashed across the plate; 
Morrison was well on his way to second. If the 
ball were muffed, two runs were safely in, and | 
more might follow. 

The captain’s arms trembled violently. He 
had never missed a catch like this, but he had 
never had to make one under such conditions. 
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broke again. 


| field. 


“ HOWLAND," 


| see some, according to what you say. 
| We may not have another day this winter.’’ 


He drew in his breath sharply. Then the 
ball was in his hands! 

The storm of cheering broke and rose and | 
It kept on when the captain ran | 
out to the plate, bat in hand. It was deafening 
when he hit Altman’s first ball savagely to left 
It howled across the field when he stole 
second by a perfect slide. When Boalman drove | 
a long single into right, and the captain scored, | 
it became a screeching delirium. 

“‘The lucky seventh!’ ‘‘Boalman!’’ ‘‘Cor- 
bin!’ yelled the scarlet stand. 

‘*Good old Tommy!’’ whispered Larry, 
huskily, to nobody in particular. 

Boalman himself scored before the seventh | 
was over. But his run was not needed. The} 
battle was over; neither side passed the first | 
base in the remaining innings. | 

Outside the gymnasium Larry waited for the | 


| easy. 


| captain again—for the last time, he thought, 


soberly. 

Corbin came out at last. 
‘I thought you’d be here.’’ 

The captain’s face seemed to bear the marks 
not only of the physical trial, but of a struggle 
of the spirit. But there were, too, the signs of 
a double victory. 

‘*That was a great inning, Tommy. It settled 
the game, settled it right there. The rest was 


”? 


‘*Hello!’’ he said. 


The captain smiled at his friend, and when 


| he spoke his voice was that of a man confident, 


untroubled, secure. 

“It was settled right there, Larry, whether 
the rest is easy or hard. I shall tell Jurgenson 
I’m going to the medical school.’’ 

Larry drew a long breath of pure joy. 
thought you’d see it,’’ he said. 
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Lore from chasing a roll of fluff under | 
the bureau, Charlotte Trumbull stood 

BENG listening, her hands on the broom, 
mem to go on sweeping if it should not be their 
number. 

But it was. Mrs. Trumbull set her broom | 
against the wall while she went down-stairs | 
for the third time te answer the telephone call. 

‘*Well?’’ she inquired. | 

‘That you, Charlotte?’’ 
band speaking. 
ta’ 

‘*T find I can get a couple of hours off from | 


It was her hus- 


sé 





T. woop. 


SHE SAID, “SHOULD YOU MIND IF I 
OUT SOME OF THIS —”" 


the office this morning. 
to go for a sleigh-ride?’’ 

*‘O Howland, I positively couldn’t think of 
it! I’m just rushed. No, I don’t see how I 
can put things by. Emily will be here at one 


How would you like 


| o’clock, and I’m getting her room ready.’’ 


‘*Emily won’t mind a little dust,’’ came in 
cheerful tones. ‘‘If she stays till April, she’ll 
Let’s go! 


“*Truly, I can’t. I really can’t, Howland. 
What? Yes, I’m sorry, too. Good-by!’’ 

Mrs. Trumbull hung up the receiver and went 
back to her sweeping. 

A man had so little idea of what there was 
to do in a house where there was only one 


| servant. 


She would have liked the ride. Oh, yes, 
indeed! Howland and she had not been for a 
sleigh-ride in the two years since they were 
married. But if you were keeping house, why, 
you had to keep house! 

Charlotte took the cloths from the delicate 
water-colors that hung on the walls, and, one 
by one, brought back the pieces of furniture 
that she had dusted previously and set out in 
the hall. 

All her friends exclaimed over her charming 


| guest-room, but Charlotte herself had ceased to | 
look at it with any but a critical eye, alert for | 


dust. 
The embroidered pieces were fresh; she had 





But the 
Trumbull 


washed and ironed them yesterday. 
silver on the dressing-table—Mrs. 


|regarded it undecidedly, then swept it all .to- 
| gether. 
| up going to the train to meet her sister. 


She would have to clean it and give 


She was not quite dressed when the station 
carriage stopped in front of the house, and was 
obliged to leave it to Maria to open.the door, 
greeting her sister in the upper halt after the 
man had brought up the trunk and gone. 

‘‘O Emily, I’m so glad to see you!’’ she ex- 
claimed, as they gave each other a hearty hug. 
**T fully expected to get down to the station, 
but there seemed to be 
so much to do this morn- 
ing. Maria is everything 
I could ask, but she dvesn’t 
do any of the up-stairs 
work, or the parlor or the 
hall, you know. And 
with our furnace, we do 
have such quantities of 


dust! But we really can’t 
ask the landlord for a 


different kind, for it’s a 
new house; and besides, 
he’s just put in electric 
lights for us. I’m sure 
we never had so much 
dustat home. I’m sweep- 
ing all the time. Do tell 
me how you are—and all 
the r 

‘*Everybody’s well, and 
sent lots of love.’’ Char- 
lotte’s quick, nervous 
speevhs sounded new and 
strange to Emily, and she 
followed her sister down 


sense of change. 

“lm so glad to 
you! 
here.’” 
the closet door in the guest- 
room. 
of the hooks, but if there 
aren’t enough, I’ll make 
more room. Our closet 
got so full that I hung 
some things in here. Oh, 
be careful !’’ 

For Emily’s long fur 
boa had caught the top of 
a screen, and set that and 
a table. rocking threaten- 
ingly. 


TOOK , ; 
With a swift movement, 


table. 
that screen, right at the foot of the bed!’’ 
| exclaimed. 

‘I shouldn’t think you needed two screens 
in here, anyway.’’ 

Emily lifted the loop of fur and glanced round 
the room. 

“‘Nor three tables, for that matter,’”’ declared 

Charlotte. ‘‘But what can a persondo? How- 
land’s Aunt Delia sent us the screen at Christ- 
mas. It made five, but she didn’t know. The 
| table we’ ve tried everywhere else in the house. 
His cousin Virginia sent that. All his people 
seem to think we need furniture. And you 
| know Howland had nearly all his mother’s 
| things, and we had so many pieces ourselves | 
for wedding presents. You ought to see the 
| parlor.’’ Charlotte smiled faintly. *‘It’sa little 
| larger than the one in the other house, but it 
| looks just as full, for we’ ve had two new chairs 
given us.’’ 

**It does look like a furniture shop, with a 
|corner of Tiffany’s thrown in,’’ was Emily’s 
| comment, as they stood in the doorway and 
| Surveyed it a little later. ‘‘That’s new, too.’’ 
| She pointed to a huge palm set in a copper 


“I knew it wasn’t a good place for 
she 


‘ 





| jardiniére as large round as a bushel basket. 
‘*Yes. Pierpont Stevens sent us that. He 


was in India when we were married, but he 
told Howland he wanted to give us something 
|even if he was two years late. It wouldn’t be 





‘*T’ve cleared some. 





| time, trying to keep it so. 
Charlotte was just in time | 
to save the tall cut-glass vase that stood on the | 


so bad, only with us the parlor has to be sitting- 
room and library as well.’’ 

Emily regarded the walls, with their over- 
profusion of pictures ; the mantel, crowded with 
showy porcelain and glass; the slender gilt sofa 
and the heavy mahogany davenport set in 
front of the bookcases because there was no 
other place ; the S-shaped ‘‘conversation chair’ : 
the piano pushed into a dark corner to make 
space; the four tables, each supporting an im- 
pressive lamp and a crowd of small ornaments 
—wedding gifts for which there was no othe: 
place. 

“Tt takes me a good half-day to sweep and 
dust it, and the dining-room is about as bad,’’ 
said Charlotte, wearily. ‘‘You see, we both 
have such a lot of friends, and it’s an era of 
giving.’’ 

“Can’t you eliminate? Not your friends, 
no,’’ Emily laughed, ‘‘but some of this—er— 
exuberance?’’ with a sweep of her hand. 

‘*T haven’t the courage. I shouldn’t know 
where to begin, and I should be afraid of hurt- 
ing somebody’s feelings. There’s the call for 
luncheon. You must be hungry.’’ Charlotte 
put her arm about her sister, and they went 
out to the dining-room. ‘‘Don’t let me forget 
to give you a set of these Japanese gongs to take 
home with you when you go,”’ she said, striking 
one of them with her finger as they passed the 
foot of the stairs. ‘‘We have three sets, and 
one of them we bought ourselves. It’s the 
prettiest, but I shouldn’t like to give away either 
of the others. That’s one of the objectionable 
features about having so many things given 
you. Your house isn’t an expression of your 
own taste at all.’’ 

Emily had been at Berwick a little more than 
a week, when one morning, at the breakfast- 
table, there came a sudde:: rift in the mist of 
snow that had been falling through the night, 
and the sun appeared so unexpectedly that they 
all looked up. 

‘“*That was quickly done!’ said Mr. Trum- 
bull. ‘‘It will be fine sleighing to-day, if it 
stays clear. Want to go?’’ he asked Charlotte. 

**Oh, I couldn’t go this morning, Howland,”’’ 
she said, decidedly. ‘‘It’s the day to sweep 
the parlor. And this afternoon we’ve promised 
to help Mrs. Mabie cut out aprons for the 
sewing gild.’’ 

As they rose from the table, Emily offered to 
help with the sweeping or dusting, but Charlotte 
declared that she could work best alone. 

**T dust all the things first and put them out 
in the hall, and there’s just one place for every- 
thing, or you can’t get through,’’ she said. 

The next day after luncheon, when Howland 
had started for the office, he turned back and 
opened the front door again. 

‘*How about this afternoon for a sleigh-ride?’’ 
he asked, doubtfully, coming into the hall and 
closing the door -behind him. 

Charlotte, standing on the lower stair-landing, 
hesitated. 

“I'd planned to put the curtains out this 
afternoon,’’ she said. ‘‘I couldn’t do it yester- 
day or this morning, for the paths weren’t made 


the hall with a puzzled | cuenil the lines until noon.’’ 


“Oh, never mind the curtains!’ said her 


see | husband. 
Put your things in 
Charlotte opened | 


‘*Put them out to-morrow morning,’’ proposed 
Emily. 

**T shall have to help Maria clean silver to- 
morrow.’’ 

**Well, put them out now. 
won’t take long, will it?’’ 

But Charlotte shook her head. 

**Maria’s going out, and I shouldn’t dare 
leave them ‘on the lines.’’ 

Howland was slapping his hand with his 
gloves. 

**Do let the curtains go, Charlotte, and don’t 
fuss so over things!’’ he urged. ‘‘Everythiny 
looks all right.’’ 

‘If it does, it’s because I’m at work all the 
You don’t seem to 
realize that.’’ A moment of suppression ani 
silence followed. Then, ‘‘If you and Emil) 
want to go sleighing so much, why don’t yo 
go? I haven’t the time, and I’m tired of hea: 
ing about it.’’ And Charlotte turned quick! 
and ran up the stairs. 

It was as if something had fallen and shivere: 
into fragments. Without a word, Howland le! 
the house for the office. 

Half an hour later Emily found her sister 
a heap on the floor of her own room beside 
pile of muslin curtains. 

‘‘No, I didn’t fall off the step-ladder,’’ 
said, in a dazed way. ‘‘I had got down firs! 
but I—I think—I was dizzy.’’ 

Emily, supple and strong of muscle fre 
| Steady gymnasium practise, gathered her sist: 
in her arms and carried her to the bed. 

‘*You poor dear!’’ she said. ‘‘You’re ju 
tired out completely !’’ 

That afternoon Emily wrote home, and « 
the second day following there came to Cha 
lotte a letter from her mother, full of a longi) 
to see her, and urging that Charlotte shou 
come to her for a few weeks, leaving Emily 
keep house. 

**You’ll go, won’t you!’ Emily had )»: 
pared a chain of arguments to meet Charlott 
objections. ‘‘You and mother will have 


I’ll help you. It 


good, quiet time visiting, and it will do he: 
much good to see you.’’ 

But her persuasions were not needed. 

“‘If anybody’ take the trouble to pack 1 
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trunk,’’ Charlotte replied, with unexpected | with increased courage, for Charlotte’s laughing | the bookcases unobstructed by pieces of furniture The pie looked appetizing, but beginning at the 


compliance, turning her head wearily on the 
pillow of the steamer-chair. 

She had felt all day that she would like to 
see her mother. She was so tired! She would 
like, too, to look out from her own, window at 
home on the snow-covered hills and frozen river. 

‘*Will you go to-morrow ?”’ asked Emily. 

‘*Yes,”’ agreed Charlotte, indifferent to 
details. 

“*Good! Now you go into my room and 
lie down, and I’ll pack your trunk without 
asking you about a belt or a collar pin.’’ 

It was lonely the first evening after 
Charlotte went. Her husband tried two 
books and a magazine. Then he went out 
to the pantry. 

When he came back, Emily had dropped 
her own book. Her gaze was wandering 
about the room critically. 

‘*Howland,’’ she said, ‘‘should you mind 
if 1 took out some of this —’’ She hesi- 
tated for a word. 

‘*Truck?’’ he offered. ‘‘No, go ahead. 

It seems to me I can’t stir without stum- 
bling over furniture.’’ 

‘‘It makes me tired to look at it, and I 
really think it’s wearing Charlotte out.’’ 

“‘Tt’s enough to. Want to begin now?’’ 
Iiowland inquired, briskly, lured by the 
attractiveness of something to do. 

‘*Maybe we’d better wait till to-morrow 


night. The things will have to be packed 
somehow.”’ 


The next day two full rolls of heavy 
unbleached cotton cloth came to the house, 
and so many packing-boxes that the neigh- 
bors, looking out, wondered if the Trumbulls 
were going to move. 

After that the evenings were busy ones. 
Howland found a satisfaction in his ability 
to fit the boxes with neat covers and hinges and 
hasps that was not subdued by the dark spots 
which he carried under his nails. 

‘*‘What do you suppose she’ll say?’’ asked 
Emily, as she put a top layer of excelsior on 
a box of vases and cut glass, and handed How- 
land a list to fasten inside the cover. They 
were both sitting on the floor of the storeroom. 

‘Don’t know,’’ said Howland, cheerfully, 
driving home a tack. ‘‘They’re all here, any- 
how.’’ 

During the days Emily made covers for the 
furniture. The gilt sofa and the clumsy daven- 
port both went, carefully sewed up in unbleached 
cloth, with bags of moth-powder inside. Tables, 
screens, the ‘‘conversation chair’’ and some of 
the pictures followed. Howland cheerfully 
bought more cloth. 

‘*Regular sheet and pillow-case party up here, 
isn’t it?’”’? he remarked one evening, as they 
surveyed the open attic, where strange white 
forms stood about under the eaves. 

There came at last a day which was to bring 
Charlotte home. 

‘*‘What do you suppose she’ll say ?’’ Emily 
asked Howland again, in the phrase of many 
repetitions. And it must be acknowledged that 
as she met her sister at the door there was 
behind the glad welcome a very decided uneasi- 
ness. 


gone, and her cheeks were round again and 
pink. 

Emily wondered if she noticed that there was 
only one table in the hall, and that two ornate 
porcelain pedestals supporting empty jardiniéres 
had been removed, also a large number of other 
things. 

Charlotte, however, went immediately to her 
room, and that, Emily was glad to remember, 
she had not dared disturb. 

At dinner there was no question of burglars, 
although the sideboard and serving-table bore 
only a few pieces of silver and glass, which 
were in general use. But this was not so 
strange, for Charlotte was recounting all the 
home news. It was the parlor that Emily 
dreaded. 

When they reached it, there was a second’s 
pause in the doorway. Then Charlotte crossed 
to the large easy chair that her husband had 
pushed up before the fire. 

She declared afterward that there was not a 
thing gone that she did not miss in that first 
Sweeping glance, from the plaster singing boys 
that had sat on a door cornice to a small calendar 
on had swung from the frame of the Delphian 
Sibyl. 

Leaning back in the chair, she gazed for a 
time at the blazing logs. 

**T had such a lovely visit with mother,”’ she 
said, aftér a few minutes, in which no one had 
spoken. ‘‘T believe I should have stayed another 
week, only I thought I’d better come home and 
see how things were going on.’’ 
to gaze quietly at the fire, while Emily stirred 
uneasily and exchanged puzzled glances with 
Howland. 

Then suddenly the corners of Charlotte’s 
mouth curled upward, and an old-time, girlish 
dimple appeared. 

_ ‘What did you do with the palm?’ she 
inquired, 


She continued | 


|one occasion the Portsmouth was challenged 
But the tired look in Charlotte’s eyes was | 


eyes did not speak displeasure. in front, the piano drawn out in the light, the 

Charlotte turned in her chair and studied the | pictures reduced to a few of her choicest. 
changes more deliberately—the large round table **The room never looked homelike or com- 
in the middle of the room, with little on it but | fortable before,’’ she said, with a contented 
a lamp, a few books and magazines, and a vase | sigh. ‘‘I never should have had the courage 
of daffodils, the half-dozen comfortable chairs, | to do it, but I’m glad it’s done.’’ 
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By Rear~Admiral 
CHARLES D. SIGSBEE,US.N. 
rE 1893 I com- 


Ga obscured by the squall. 
SERB manded the 


After the squall had 
passed, she had disap- 
naval training-ship Portsmouth, a square- 
rigged training-ship with double topsail- 
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NY 


About three hundred men per- 


peared. 
ished. She was afterward raised and taken 
yards. She was one of the old-fashioned, | into Portsmouth. 


‘sawed-off’? kind—not sweet to look at, except| In the old days of sailing ships, it was the 
when under sail, but she had an underwater | opinion that it took longer to make a good seaman 
body like a yacht. | than a good artificer or mechanic. If, in the 
Only once was she beaten by a sailing ship | course of three years, a landsman had been 
during the two years that I commanded her. | transformed into a fine ‘‘topman,’’ he was an 
The exception was when a four-masted, long- exceptional character; but in those days our 
bodied sailing ship, under the British merchant | men picked up their knowledge of seamanship 
flag, fanned past her north of the Azores in a| in rather desultory fashion. Our apprentices 
heavy swell, while hardly a breath of air was | of later days were, as a rule, clever lads to begin 
stirring. But later we caught the long-bodied | with, and their training was systematic. 
one, and shook her off very handily. So we 
| held our record. A Good Sailor. 
| During the Civil War an officer who had 
sailed on board the Portsmouth on the coast Tr 
| of Africa, hunting for slavers, told me that on 
pluck, smartness and readiness. 
for a sailing race by a crack foreign man-of- knew every rope in the ship, its precise use, 
war, and had sailed round the foreigner twice. | just how and where it led, and where it was 
One should never sap the foundations of a good belayed. He could lay his hands on any rope 
sea-yarn; so I leave that account undisturbed. | on a dark night, lead it out or belay it on its 
At any rate, the Portsmouth was a seaworthy, | proper belaying-pin, lay it down clear for 
handy and fast ship. running, and clear it when it was foul alow or 
The work of the Portsmouth was to train | aloft. As one knows his own house, can go to 
apprentices in seamanship, gunnery, and so|any part of it, and with a little groping find 
forth, for the navy. Each summer she would | what he wants, so the old-fashioned sailor 
take on board a crew of lads who had already | knew his ship; and safety lay in his knowledge. 
received naval training on shore, and cruise with | When the naval apprentices came on board 
them to the south shore of England, thence to | the Portsmouth—except in one case, when we 
Madeira, and thence home. Each winter she | had on board a lot who had not been to the 
would cruise among the beautiful islands of the 
West Indies with a new complement of appren- | gun, infantry and howitzer drills, and so forth, 
tices. very well. Many of them quickly became good 
While still on shore, at the training-station at | sailors, under persistent instruction. It was 
Newport, the lads were trained in discipline, | not all drilling, however, because we met the 
neatness, care of bedding and clothing, swim- | usual emergencies of the sea, and adapted our- 
ming, knotting and splicing, signaling, and so | selves to them. ‘Twice daily all the lads were 
forth, together with the various exercises and | sent over the topmast-head on the run, up one 
drills of the naval seaman pertaining to both side and down the other, to make them active 
ship and shore. Unworthy apprentices were | and smart. In the days of sailing men-of-war, 
discharged. the men were not allowed to saunter while laying 
The cruises at sea were intended to give 
practise under seagoing conditions, and to| was quite the same. 
accustom the apprentices to shipboard life. 
The apprentices composed nearly the whole | now well up in the naval service. 
of the seaman branch of the crew. It seemed warrant-officers; a few have received commis- 
a rather venturesome policy to take an inex- | sions, and may finally attain the ultimate reach 
perienced crew on such an extended deep-sea | of naval rank. 
cruise in a sailing ship, but I can recall no| During the Spanish War I commanded the 





HE essential qualities of a good sailor 
on board a sailing man-of-war were 








| 
} 


case of a serious accident to one of our many | cruiser St. Paul—although my little son once 
training-ships. | told his playmates that I commanded the St. 
| Matthew. One day the chief gunner’s mate 
|of the St. Paul, then hardly more than a lad, 


The Loss of the ‘‘Wasp.’’ swage . 
| but a big, fine-looking one, came up to me and 


€ % HE chief danger to be apprehended | said: 
was from sudden squalls, especially at ‘*Captain, I sailed with you on board the 
night. Numberless sailing ships have | Portsmouth. Don’t you remember me? I 


foundered through this cause—even many naval 
ships with their large crews. 


was Blank, the champion pie-eater.’’ 
This identified him at once. The Portsmouth, 


He | 


training-station—they already knew their great- | 


aloft, especially in port—one man or many, it | 


Some of those former naval apprentices are | 
Many are 


outer edge and proceeding toward the center, 
it was stuffed with prunes, apples, pickles, 
onions, and finally fat salt pork. The lad who 
worked farthest into the pie within a limited 
time was entitled to the purse. 

One by one they succumbed, until at last 
only two were left—one a big fellow, and 
the other Blank, one of the smallest on 
board. They watched each other carefully. 
When one ventured a bite, the other drew 
up even with a corresponding bite, until 
finally one or the other proposed that the 
purse be divided between them. This propo- 
sition was accepted, whereupon both went 
forward on the run. Blank now 
warrant-officer. 


is a 


The Night of October 12th. 


[x N the summer and early autumn 
of 1891 the Portsmouth had visited 

CBXRS Plymouth, England, and then Ma- 
deira. From Madeira we took a ‘‘meteoro- 
logical route’’ to Newport, Rhode Island, 
where the apprentices were to be returned 
to the training-station. The route led from 
Madeira to the southward and westward, 
down to latitude twenty-four, or well within 
the belt of the northeast trade-winds. Then 
we kept east, along that parallel of lati- 
tude, for two weeks or more, under con- 
ditions that made the sailor’s life worth 
living. 

Day after day the ship rolled along, with 
ports wide open, and the never-ceasing 
trades filling the sails—no rain, no squalls, 
and beyond the requirements of our sail 
exercise, hardly the need for touching a 
rope. 

When well over toward our own coast, the 
route bent to the northward and westward, 
through the ‘‘horse - latitudes,’’—a region of 
variable winds and calms,—and thence up 
between Hatteras and Bermuda. With gvod 
fortune we carried favorable winds, as I remem- 
ber, well through the ‘‘horse-latitudes,’’ and 
on the whole did splendidly. 

On the night of October 12th, the Portsmouth 
then being about two hundred and thirty miles 
east, three-quarters north, of Hatteras, the sky 
was overcast, the passing clouds bringing occa- 
sional light rains, and light wind squalls without 
shifts of wind. 

The ship was heading north - northwest. 
There was a stiff topgallant breeze from south- 
west, or on the port quarter. 

The Portsmouth was under easy sail, —plain 
sail to topsails and jib,—and was making about 
seven and one-half knots an hour on her course. 
The sea was smooth. I myself was alert, 
occasionally receiving reports from the officer 
of the deck, and visiting the deck. I felt no 
immediate concern, but was merely exercising 
my habit of alertness in an area of low baro- 
metric pressure. A seaman of considerable ex- 
perience in command has intuitions regarding 
impending weather which can hardly be ex- 
plained, but they count largely in his predictions 
|and management. 

About four o’clock in the morning I was 
impelled to rise from my bunk and look out of 
my cabin port. I saw ahead, and for about 
two points on the lee-, or starboard-, bow, a 
narrow and very black cloud bank lying low 
along the horizon and dipping below it. I saw 
in this a single flash of lightning. 

From the fact that the cloud bank dipped 
below the horizon, and considering the per- 
spective effect, I knew that the cloud must 
extend a great distance, and that the resulting 
squall would be a long one. Immediately after- 
ward, as I was going in haste to the spar-deck, 
a messenger from the officer of the deck reported 
to me the appearance of this bank and lightning. 
| I then saw that the black pall of clouds reached 
also to about five compass points on the weather-, 
or port-, bow. 





In the Heart of the Storm. 


iB Y that time its upper edge, torn into 
ragged fragments, was flying toward 
the zenith with amazing velocity from 
the northward and westward, or contrary to 
the previous wind, which had then fallen flat. 
One watch of sleepy men was about to go below, 
and the other watch, which had previously been 
on deck from eight to twelve, was coming on 
deck for their relief. 

Immediately the order was passed to keep 
both watches on deck. Fortunately, all hands 
realized the importance of the emergency. I at 
once took personal charge, giving successive 
directions to the relieving officer of the deck—a 
very efficient officer, but barely awake from his 
bunk. 

The helm was put up, the mainsail and 
spanker taken in, and the upper topsail clew- 
| lines manned before the northwest breeze from 
| the squall filled the sails away. But before 
| the topsails could be clewed down, and in an 
| instant, the ship was struck hard aback from 








There is reason to believe that the famous 
i United States sloop of war Wasp was lost in 
Che relief in Emily’s tone was apparent. ‘‘Mr.| this way in the winter of 1814-1815. On 
McGraw was willing to keep it through the| March 24, 1878, the British training - ship 
winter for the use of it, and bring it back to | Eurydice, returning from Bermuda, foundered 
you in the summer to set on the piazza, where | off Dunnose Point, near Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
it belongs. The jar’s in the attic,”’ she added, | in a squall. She was seen from shore, then 


“The palm is boarding at the florist’s.’’ 





while at Port of Spain, Trinidad, had engaged | the northeast. 

in a series of sports and ‘‘stunts’’ on Washing- | With difficulty the head-yards were braced 

ton’s Birthday. The final feat was a pie-eating | round to box the ship off. She was brought 

competition, —an old shipboard trick,—in which | before the wind, foresail hauled up, upper top- 

ten or twelve confident apprentices were entered. | sails clewed down, lower mizzentopsail clewed 
They sat in a circle in the gangway, and to| up, jib hauled down, foretopmast-staysail set, 

each was given a large pie made for the occasion. | yards squared, and all braces hauled taut. As 
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this work proceeded smartly, the wind increased | into the air from the flanks thus attacked, and | | seas that were running. 


rapidly in force from the northeast. 


were thrown backward in an arch, or in shape | 


The object then was 
to keep the ship as nearly as possible head 


All was the work of a few minutes; and before | quite as we see a whale-spout pictured, but | on to the sea. At half past ten in the morning 


any sail whatever could be furled we were in 
the midst of a furious, shrieking, demoniac 
whirlwind, of a violence that 1 had never before 
+xperienced. For about two and a half hours 
the situation was one of varied emergency. All 
hands were promptly called, the lower decks 
cleared, storm staysails bent, oil-bags filled and 
placed in readiness for use, and the spar-deck 
hatches battened down. The object was to keep 
the ship before the wind, in order to equalize 
the critical strain on sails, spars and gear, and 
ty make the best weather possible under high 
speed for prompt helm action. 

The general direction of the wind was then 
northeast, but the frequent shifts and recurrent, 
shrieking gusts were often instantaneous and 
of inconceivable violence. At one moment the 
wind would blow from the northeast with a 
fury that threatened to dismast the ship, and 
with terrific accelerations. The next instant it 
would absolutely cease to blow on deck where 
| was standing, but would continue to shriek 
with unabated intensity aloft among the light 
spars. Then suddenly, after only a momentary 
Tull, it would shift broad around to another 
quarter, and blow with all its former fury, 
sometimes shaking the leeches of the topsails. 

These shifts of wind caused moments of crit- 
val emergency, for if the ship had been struck 
aback against the sea then running, the least 
conceivable damage would have been a disaster. 
Had she gained stern-board, she probably would 
have foundered. 

Even while she was running at a speed of 
twelve knots or more, my gig, hanging at the 
-tern-davits, was stove in by repeated poundings 
in the following seas. Six hands were con- 
stantly required to bail out the water forced 
into my cabin through the seams of the well- 
calked stern-ports. 


A Scene from the Horse - Block. 


Laie ATELY, the high speed ac- 
quired by the ship caused her to respond 

BRM to the helm so quickly that continuous 
conning kept her from being struck aback again, 
but oftentimes, in placing her before the latest 
shift of wind, she was necessarily brought nearly 
broadside on to the heavy seas. 

The seas made with surprising quickness, 
and at first being short, high and very steep, 
they were especially dangerous. They began 
te» topple on board not only when abeam, but 
even when the ship was driving before them 
at her highest speed. In fact, at times, in the 
atter situation, such an impulse was given to 
the waves and the wave-caps by the strength of 
the wind, that the caps were cut off and driven 
frum one wave to another. At such times the 
sea appeared to be one sheet of foam rising 
nearly to the level of the rail. It was blinding 
and cutting to look to windward, but elsewhere 
the scene from the horse-block, above the rail, 
where I was holding on with the executive 
officer, Lieutenant-Commander Richard Rush, 
was one of startling grandeur. 

Before the upper deck hatches were battened 
down all the lower decks were flooded, in- 
cluding the cabin, ward-room, hold, and the 
magazine passage. Even when I thought that 
ature could go no further in her violence, the 
wind would blow still harder, and commonly, 
by successive, increasing impulses, very strange 
to my experience. 

It was impossible for any man to go aloft. 
Watching carefully for shifts of wind, and giving 
directions to the men at the helm for more than 
two hours, was the only management possible. 
Although the gig continued to pound, the seas 
did not come over the stern, but in each case 
when they came on board they toppled over 
forward of the mizzenmast. 

During the situation already described the 
courses, upper topsails and lower mizzentopsail 
were all clewed up snug, but flying. It was 
not attempted to furl them at first, that being 
impossible. We could only keep before the 
wind, thereby reducing the apparent strength 


of the gale, and also distributing strains as | 


already stated; but as the lulls became longer 
and the shifts less decided, small gangs of the 
seamen were organized by the executive officer 
and put under the leadership of petty officers. 

These gangs went aloft, accompanied volun- 
tarily by many of the stronger apprentices. At 
first they could make no impression on the wet 
and flying canvas, and even lost ground; but 
after a long and daring struggle, delightful to 
the eye of a seaman, they not only furled every 
sail that was flying, but double-reefed the 
courses, and got up preventer braces at the 
yard-arms. 

By half past seven in the morning the whirl- 
wind had abated, and the good old Portsmouth, 
having behaved herself most honorably, was 
snug alow and aloft, and lying to under storm- 
sail in the heavy and regular storm seas that 
had made by that time. 

After these enormous seas had become well 
developed, beautiful phenomena, entirely strange 
tu my eyes, and, so far as I have heard, never 
before observed, were produced in constant 
repetitions. 

As certain momentary shifts of wind caught 
the huge wave-caps on their flanks, great 
fountains of foam rose thirty 


or forty feet | or 


| larger beyond comparison. In this way, each | 
fountain travelled slowly along its wave-crest, | 
until the whole wave-cap had thus been gradu- | 
ally projected upward and backward. Often- 
times many of these fountains were in view at 
the same time. 


neither a sail nor a spar. ‘This may seem re- 
markable, but is to be accounted for on the 
ground of good sails, spars and rigging, prompt 
action, careful conning, good work at the helm 
—in fact, good seamanship on the part of all 
concerned. 

At half past seven in the morning it was blow- 
ing merely a gale. Soon thereafter the wind fell 
light, and was variable in direction, forcing 
considerable mancuvering in the enormous 









IX months passed 


s with no tidings 


from Addison on his 
journey to Hudson Bay in 
quest of Molly’s baby! 

I have often thought since 
what a comfort clairvoyance 
would have been to us that 
summer at the old farm, the 
faculty of seeing with the 
brain instead of with the eye, 
seeing what is taking place 
a thousand miles away. 

With what absorbing in- 
terest we would have fol- 
lowed him day by day as 
he paddled down the long 
length of Moose River to 
Moose Factory, at the foot of 
James Bay ; and afterward, 
in June, on his tedious voy- 
age in a thirty-ton shallop 
up the ‘‘ East Main’’ of 
Labrador, amidst those hun- 
dreds of marsh islands, all 
a-cackle with the countless 
flocks of wild geese and 
ducks which annually breed 
there. 

James Bay is one vast 
shallow archipelago in proc- 
ess of turning to dry land. 
For a fortnight we would 
have seen him wind-bound 
on the flats off the mouth 
of Rupert River, where a 
great delta is emerging from 
the sea. 

From June 17th to the 22d 
he was among ice-floes at 
the mouth of the East Main 
River, a stream larger than 
the Susquehanna. Later, a 
terrific northerly blow drove him off to the lee 
of the many islands of ‘‘Solomon’s Temples.’’ 

What astonished Addison was the seemingly 
illimitable extent of this oceanic bay. Day 
after day he sailed northward. At last he 
passed the two huge Twin Islands, and then, 
standing in to the ‘‘Main’’ again, crossed the 
still icy estuary of the Misstasseppi, or Big 
River. 

On the 29th he doubled Cape Jones, and 
emerged on the still broader expanse of Hudson 
Bay proper—for all this time he had been sail- 
ing on James Bay. Thus far, too, the shores 
of the Main had been low, and everywhere 
black with interminable spruce forests; but 
now high, barren mountains appeared, with a 
rocky, forbidding coast-line, where there were 
|no safe harbors. Moreover, sudden, violent 
| gales and head winds arose. But for the ex- 
perience and sagacity of the young half-breed 
| from whom Addison had hired the shallop at 

Moose Factory, the voyage up the East Main 
must have ended disastrously. 

This young. man’s name was Sandy McKay. 

His mother was a Cree Indian woman, and his 
| father a Scotch sea-captain who had traded to 
the bay from 1847 to 1865. From his father 
young McKay had learned navigation, geog- 
raphy, and not a little of the history of the 
world. Otherwise he was uneducated; but he 
knew all the Indian tribes round Hudson Bay, 
and was able to converse with the Eskimos. 
His mother was with him on the shallop, and 
cooked their food. She had some medical skill. 
Her Indian name was Kapreena, but among 
the whites she was called Esther. The Cree 
women are noted for beauty; Esther had been 
one of the handsomest. 

Old Captain McKay had desired to have his 
son accompany him on his return to Glasgow; 
but the youthful Sandy refused to leave his 
mother behind at Moose Factory in her old age, 
and elected to pass his life in the bay. Addison 
became much attached to him. They were of 
about the same age. 

On July 6th the shallop reached the mouth, 

‘‘Jaws,’’ of the Great Whale River. The 








Throughout all, the Portsmouth had lost | 
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|a breeze sprang up from east-northeast, when 
we wore ship, putting her on the starboard 
| tack, under reduced canvas, but enough to keep 
headway, and we lay to and awaited events. 


| The northeast sea was so heavy that during the 


whole course of the cyclonic, but regular and 
favorable veering of the wind that followed and 
formed new seas, that old northeast sea remained 
the dominant one. 

We rode out a moderate gale, and with the | 
return of favorable weather resumed our pas- | 
sage to Newport. There the apprentices were | 
landed, to be drafted to cruising vessels in 
regular service. They had met early in their | 
careers an emergency of the kind that one does 
not wish to have in prospect, but is glad to 
have had in one’s history. 






DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 





ADDISON'S HEART GAVE A JUMP. 


place was now wholly deserted ; but they found 
the house where the Linscotts had lived, and 
two huge iron kettles of the try-works, too heavy 
for the natives to carry off. The house, or at 
least all the woodwork, had been burned; only 
the thick old stone walls were standing, with 
empty tins of canned goods scattered about. 

Seeing the shallop put in, an aged Indian 
and his crippled son who were living to the 
south of the river mouth crossed over to barter 
whalebone for tobacco. McKay was able to 
converse with them, and learned that the whites 
had been murdered by a party of Eskimos from 
Southampton Island, not by the more civilized 
natives of Labrador. The Eskimos inhabiting 
Southampton have little communication with 
the white traders of the bay. 

There had been some dispute or misunder- 
standing over the price of goods, the old Indian 
said. He also asserted that the bodies of the 
whites were put in their house and burned with 
it, but that afterward certain Labrador ‘‘Hus- 
kies’’ had interred the remains under a pile of 
rough stones, which was pointed out to Addison, 
a few yards away from the house. 

That rude cairn of stones, in that dreary 
place, where ice lay unmelted even in July, 
was our poor Molly’s grave. Addison could 
do little to better it, save to pile up the stones 
somewhat more symmetrically. He thought of 
| setting up a post or headboard; but Sandy 
| informed him that it would probably be used 





for fire-wood by the first party of natives who | 


camped there. 
From these Indians Addison heard the same 


off the white woman’s baby. Sandy McKay 
and his mother had also heard this several 
times. But where these marauding Huskies 
had gone, no one appeared to know. They 
might have returned to the icy coves and bays 


of Hudson Strait. 

This great northland, as Addison now fully 
realized, was not only a region of vast distances, 
but a country without a directory. Searching 





story—that one of the Husky women had carried | 


of Southampton Island, or gone to Mansfield | 
Island, or even to that unexplored land north | 


for a little baby there would be pretty hopeless. 
Through July they followed the coast north- 
ward, touching here and there, but learning 
nothing. For two days they cruised about the 
big, precipitous Smith Island, where they fell 
in with two large umiaks, containing roving 
parties of Huskies. Some of these marine 
nomads professed to know of a white baby: 
but others declared that it had been killed by 
its own mother—at which somber statement 
| they yelled with laughter. 

| It was impossible to rely on anything which 
Addison heard from the natives; and after six 
| weeks of these futile inquiries, he gave up hope 
|of learning anything definite. Moreover, the 
| | brief northern summer was waning. Inamonth 
more he would have to be on his way south, or 
pass the winter up there. 

Then one day, August sth, he struck a clue. 
A northerly gale bringing a great amount of ice 
down the coast drove them from Smith Island 
to the shelter of the headlands inside Mosquito 
Bay; and while they were there they saw 
smoke from the islands four or five miles farther 
up the bay. 

Mosquito Bay is in reality a considerable 
gulf, opening back into the East Main. On the 
ordinary maps of this region it looks to be but 
asmall expanse of water ; but Addison described 
it as being larger than Narragansett Bay, or 
Delaware Bay, and having 
in it numerous large islands. 

Still in the hope of learn- 
ing something, they beat 
alongshore to eastward in the 
direction of the smoke, feel- 
ing their way with the lead 
through an uncharted chan- 
nel, and at last came in sight 
of a native encampment, 
with fish-flakes on the beach, 
and numerous kaiaks and 
two umiaks drawn up. 

As the shallop drew 
nearer, they counted five of 
the dingy skin tents which 
serve these people as sum- 
mer habitations in place of 
their winter igloos, or snow 
houses. Twenty or thirty 
Huskies had issued forth, 
but stood regarding the shal- 
lop much more silently than 
is the usual noisy habit of 
Eskimos when a trader is 
sighted. To reassure them, 
Sandy shouted, ‘‘Chymo! 
Chymo!’’ (Trade! Trade!) 
and held up a colored blanket 
to indicate the peaceful pur- 
pose of their visit. 

But the whole crowd pre- 
served silence ; and from one 
of the tents low, groaning 
sounds could now be dis- 
tinguished. 

**Something is wrong with 
them,’’ Sandy said to Addi- 
son. ‘‘They have had a 
death, I think. We must 
wait a bit and be careful.’’ 

Accordingly they made no 
haste to approach, but 
anchored and waited for overtures from the 
| shore. In the course of an hour one of the men 
came off to them in a kaiak and climbed aboard 
—a swarthy, broad-faced Husky, with a shock 
of matted black hair, bareheaded, and clad in his 
summer garb of bird-skins. He looked strong 
and heavy-set, yet was no more than four feet 
ten in height. 

‘*Me Mister Kubelik,’’ he said, with the 
broadest of grins. 

McKay and his mother greeted their. visitor 
in the usual manner, and they conversed for 
some moments, Addison being unable to under- 
stand what was said. Sandy, however, ex- 
plained it to him as the talk went on. 

“It is as I guessed,’’ he remarked. ‘‘*These 
people have had a fight with some other Huskies 
and they have lost their head man, or chief. 
He was speared or shot, and is lying dead in 
one of the huts. His wives are mourning over 
him.’’ 

Addison sought to learn what the trouble was 
about. Sandy, however, was unable to find 
out exactly, but Esther, who understood Eskimo 
even better than her son, had gone on talking 
with Kubelik, and ascertained that on resorting 
to their birding-places, farther up Mosquito 
Bay, these Labrador Huskies had found a large 
party of wild Eskimos from the north in pos- 
session of the locality. 

A number of fierce fights had followed thei: 
efforts to expel the intruders. It appeared that 
the Labrador Huskies, who have long had 
| dealings with the whites, regard the mort 
northern Innuits as savages and robbers. Wher 
referring to them, Kubelik constantly shook hi= 
head, murmuring, ‘‘ Pid-chuk-i-kuni! Pid 
chuk-i-kuni!’’? (Very bad people! Very bad 
people !) 

‘Two other Huskies had also been wounded 
seriously, and were laid up in another tent, 
where a shaman, or native priest, was per 
forming his incantations over them. At times 
they could hear his drum and rattles goin: 
furiously. 

This whole party was in the depths of des 
pondency, due to the loss of their head man ane 

















































their ancestral hunting-grounds. Lifting up 
his voice in the native tongue, Kubelik repeat- 
edly exclaimed that his people would all perish 
during the following winter, from lack of fish 
and birds. 

Presents were given Kubelik, and on his 
return ashore Sandy and Esther accompanied 
him, but advised Addison not to do so at this 
particular time, these Huskies being exceedingly 
superstitious when their shamans have control 
of them. 

Esther took along certain unguents and salves, 
to apply to the wounds of the natives, if the 
shaman could be so far placated as to allow her 
to use these remedies. And it was while she 
was ashore, listening to the lamentations of the 
Husky women and the anathemas which they 
poured forth against their enemies, that she 
picked up a hint from them which bore fruit 
in Addison’s quest. 

Squatting on the ground inside the tent, one 
of the wives of the dead chief, with her face in 
her hands, was going on something after this 
fashion, but in the native tongue, of course: 
‘“These bad people—these bad people—these 
murderers—these eaters of putrid whale fat— 
they have killed my husband—my husband—my 
husband—they have speared him—they have 
speared him—they come only to rob—and to 
steal—and to kill !’’ 

Monotonously and by the hour these women 
sat repeating the same refrain, with little varia- 
tion; yet after a while Esther, in passing the 
tent, heard one of them say, ‘*‘They killed the 
white woman—they killed the white woman— 
they stole her child—they stole her child !’’ 

She told Sandy of this, and they then ques- 
tioned Kubelik, who at once replied that these 
wild Innuits up the bay had murdered a white 
man and his wife the summer before, and that 
one of their women had the white woman’s 
child. Thereupon McKay and his mother 
came off to the shallop to inform Addison. 

This was tidings, indeed. Yet the matter 
bade. fair to be very difficult. For the criminals, 
aware of their wrong-doing, would naturally 
be very suspicious of the approach of whites, 
and perhaps beat a retreat inland at first sight 
of the shallop. 

It is very rare that Huskies commit murder 
for the sake of robbery ; and as a matter of pro- 
tection, English traders in the bay have always 
wreaked summary vengeance on natives guilty 
of that crime. 

There was a possibility, too, that the shallop 
might be attacked. Besides his mother and 
Addison, McKay had with him only two Metis 
from Fort Churchill, to assist in navigating the 
little craft. They immediately set sail, how- 
ever, and the wind favoring during that after- 
noon, they proceeded twenty or thirty miles 
farther along the north shore of Mosquito Bay, 
on the lookout constantly for this other Husky 
encampment. 

During that day and the next they sailed, but 
saw nothing of the Huskies till they came in 
sight of the mouth of a river where there 
seemed to be a glacier sloping down to tide- 
water from among the mountains round the 
head of the bay. 

Here, through a glass, they saw smoke and a 
number of summer huts with people about 
them. The wind was so light that afternoon 
that they were till nine in the evening beating 
up to the head of the bay. 

The Eskimos, however, had disappeared from 
view. No one was now to be seen about the 
huts. They had merely been keeping out of 
sight, however, for just after the shallop an- 
chored, half a mile offshore, as many as fifty 
Huskies suddenly made their appearance on 
the beach. Several of them had guns, others 
bows and fish-spears. Their attitude was 
plainly one of defiance. 

McKay shouted, ‘‘Chymo! chymo!’’ the 
Eskimo word for ‘‘trade’’ to them, and held 
up various articles of traffic; but no response 
was made to this, and none of the natives 
came off to them that night, or before noon the 
next day. Esther then went ashore alone, in 
the shallop’s boat, carrying a number of little 
round looking-glasses as presents for the Husky 
women, , 

This mark of good-will served their purpose 
so well that the head man, whose name was 
Doo-tok, and one of his wives came back with 
her to the shallop, and were given each a 
blanket. 

Neither young McKay nor his mother had 
ever seen Eskimos of this tribe before. Their 
language differed considerably from that of the 
Labrador Huskies; their dress was also differ- 
ent in several particulars. The faces and arms 
of the women, too, were tattooed, in patterns 
such as Esther had never seen; and each had 
huge pockets at the shoulders of her leathern 
parka, or smock. 

_ As yet they dared make no inquiries concern- 

ing the baby. It was necessary to proceed yery 

cautiously. They lacked sufficient force to take 

the upper hand and search the encampment; 

and a premature disclosure of their real pur- 

dl might have precipitated a panic and a 
ight. 

There were many children running about the 
camp, and here and there Esther had caught 
glimpses of babies inside the flaps of the tents, 
but she saw none that seemed to be of white 
parentage. 

Addison had himself refrained from going 
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ashore; but the next morning Esther hit on a 
plan for enabling him to obtain a view of the 
inside of each of the tents. In accordance with 
her scheme, Addison put on the fur cap, deer- 
skin leggings, moccasins and belted frock of one 
of the Metis. A three months’ growth of his 
hair also favored the disguise. They then made 
up a bagful of small presents, consisting of little 
round looking-glasses, finger-rings, toys, and 
papers of needles, and paddled ashore together, 
calling out jocosely to the youngsters and the 
Husky women as they drew near the beach. 

After landing, they walked about for some 
time in a leisurely manner, Esther talking to 
the women, Addison following nonchalantly 
after her. 


tents, where Esther looked in, and seeing a 
native child asleep, gave its mother a present 
for it. 

They then sauntered on to the next tent. By 
this time the Husky women, having seen what 
was bestowed at the first tent, were not slow to 
display their babies, since each one seemed to 





woman looked up, and her dull black eyes | 
dilated as if from fear. 
“Twauve! Twauve!” (Begone! Begone!) | 











she cried, angrily, at which Esther judged it 
wise to withdraw quietly for the present. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





. BY Franklin 





HIS story was told in a letter, received 
by a boy friend from his brother, who 
had gone West and obtained employ- 
At last they approached the nearest of the| ment in a camp of railway-builders in the | were closed, and I seemed to be wound up in a 
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| Snake River Pass. 
| ‘Three weeks ago we moved up here, nine | 
| thousand five hundred and sixty feet above sea- | 
lJevel. We are blowing rock cuts along the side | 
of a dizzy caiion. Camp is on one side, the) 
works on the other now, and we cross back and | 
forth on a bridge made of rope over a narrow | 


Ino) PERIL OF THE BLAST 


Welles Calkis77s 
GZ 






was buried so deep that the first sensation that 
came to me was of an awful silence, 
*‘IT was packed in tight, my ears and eyes 


frozen sheet. But I wasn’t hurt, and I wriggled 
a hole to turn round in. I was nearly in an 
upright position, and I soon made standing- 
room. When I got my eyes open, the light 
was simply a clear cold whiteness. It made 
my eyeballs ache. 

‘*The snow was light and fine, and not packed 


be in the way of getting a present. With the| gorge. It’s teetery business, and no more than | so hard as it had seemed before I moved; and 


broadest of smiles they issued forth to exhibit 
their round-eyed, swarthy little creatures; and 
each in turn got something, if only a spool of 
thread. 

There were six tents along the beach, five a 
little way back on the river-bank, and several 
others farther along the foot of a broken line of 


cliffs where grew a few stunted birch shrubs. 
The Husky women and larger children followed | 


the strangers, all eager to see what presents 
would be given at the next place. 

They had visited the six tents along the beach 
and the five on the bank of the river, but thus 
far had seen only squalid little Eskimo infants, 
either peeping out of the huge pockets on their 
mothers’ backs, or staring up, round-eyed, from 
the heaps of well-worn furs at the back corners 
of the tents. 

From the tents on the river-bank they went 
to those along the foot of the crags, however, 
and came first to one 
the flap of which was 
closed, as if the oc- 
cupants were away. 
But as the chattering 
throng drew near, a 
curiously tattooed but 
comely young woman 
looked forth at them 
inquiringly, at which 
the other Husky wom- 
en exclaimed, ‘‘ Ted- 
ba wi-gur-nak!”’ 
(She is a widow.) 

“*Ted-ba ni-yuk 
u-shu-muttok!” 
(She is the head 
man’s sister. ) 
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‘*Ted-ba na 
u-ri!’’ (She has no 
husband. ) 


‘*Ted-ba nu Mit- 
luk ta-bet-yuak !”’ 
(She is Mit-luk, who 
lives alone.) They 
seemed to be chaffing 
her good-humoredly ; 
but the tattooed face 
continued staring at 
the strangers from the 
narrow opening in 
the tent. 

Laughing loudly, 
not without a spice 
of malice, the other 
women now cried, 
**Da-kik lu pannak ?” (Where is your baby ?) 
** Da-kik lu pannak, noh il-bit-una?” (Where 
is the baby which is not your baby ?) 

Addison understood scarcely a word of this, 
but Esther comprehended, and made him a sign 
to impose caution. Accordingly, dissembling 
both his interest and excitement, he strolled on, 
as if indifferent, to the next tent. 

Esther meanwhile had produced her stock of 
trinkets, and after some coaxing, prevailed on 
Mit-luk to open the front of her tent. 

Glancing back after a time, and observing 
that Esther had effected an entrance into the 


tent, Addison returned quickly and looked “| 


over the black heads of the Husky women and 
children. ’ 
A curious sight met his eyes. 


On the til-wuk, or little raised platform, | four-hole shot, and the blast jarred the moun- 


which in a Husky hut serves both as a sleep- 
ing-piace by night and a lounge by day, sat a) 


| six men are allowed to cross at a time. 
| ** Just now weare working at a rock cut that’s | 
more than a hundred feet on the upper slope, | 
and there is no slope on the other side, just a 
road-bed eighteen feet wide at the bottom. 
‘*We throw a thousand tons of rock over into | 
| the cafion at a shot, when our foreman, old | 
Joe Rogers, pushes the slide of his battery. | 
We load eighteen or twenty holes which we have 
| drilled ten to twelve feet deep, putting twenty- 
| five pounds of black powder into each hole. 
| ‘**The powder goes into a pocket which is 
| blown in the bottom of the hole by the use of 
stick dynamite. Then an exploding cap attached 
to a wire is lowered to the powder, and the hole 
is tamped with dust and sand. The loose end 
of the wire is then attached to a lead wire 
which connects with an electric battery, and all 
| the shots are sent off at once. 
| **It rained hard all last Wednesday, and while 
it was raining and blowing 
in camp, it was snowing and 
blowing overhead, a fact which 
we didn’t sufficiently realize 
in our drenched quarters. 
**A blast had been ready 








I quickly began to badger my way upward. 
Taking the slant that would give me fastest 
progress, I dug a hole big enough to work in, 
and packed the snow to one side and behind 
me while I wormed ahead. 

**Presently my hands and fingers got so numb 
that I had to stop and thaw them out by 
breathing on them. When I had done this, I 
fished a big bandanna handkerchief out of a 
pocket, tore it in halves and wound each hand 
in a piece. That helped some, and I went 
ahead till it seemed as if I must have been 
buried a hundred feet deep. 

“‘T suppose, though, that I didn’t get very 
far with all my frantic pawing. I was pretty 
tired when the snow seemed to grow less dense, 
and my mind got easier until my hands struck 
a hard surface, and I found myself up against a 
solid wall of rock. 

** ‘Now,’ thought I, ‘if there’s half a chance 
to get a foothold, I’ll soon push my way to 
daylight.’ 

**But there wasn’t. I soon found there was 
rock overhead as well as in front. I had 
crawled up under the roof of a shelving ledge, 
such a ledge as I knew jutted out over Bow- 





to fire, or nearly 





I RODE ON THE CREST 
OF A BIG SNOW WAVE. 


so, when the rain stopped us from work, and | 
Thursday morning everybody but the cook and 
two of us who had been detailed to cut wood | 
were hustled out on the works. 
“‘A fellow named Quin Dawson and I were | 
set to chop close to the lower edge of camp. 
We were making the chips fly when we heard | 
| old Joe’s voice rolling across the cafion: 
| ***?Ware all! Battery! Battery! 
**So we ran out of the woods near to the first 
| tents to look across and over into the cafion. 
| It’s quite a sight from the camp side to see big 
rocks go bowling into the gulch, knocking over 
trees, hitting up puffs of dust that spurt out 
like the smoke of cannon-shots. Every big 
bump sounds like a cannon-shot, too. 

‘*They had in heavy charges in a twenty- 





tain even on our side. We saw a mighty 
upheaval of dust and stones and felt the shock 


string Creek, which runs through the cafion 
under our camp. 

‘*Suddenly, as I was treading and digging to 
turn out from under the ledge, one of my feet 
went into a soft slush. I felt the water oozing 
in round my ankle! 

**T remembered the flood that was now roar- 
ing down on the heels of the rain, 
and I realized that its tearing current 
would fill all the snow that had 
dropped into the cafion in almost no 
time. In fact, it was already filling 
it, and I was in instant danger of 
being drowned in the snow. 

**T just lay over on my back, clawed 
at the rocks, and bored my way out 
from under, all the time feeling the 

# rising water slushing up at my feet. 

‘, The snow was lighter than it had 
been, at least above the water, and I 
wormed along pretty fast till I could 
find no rocks over my head. 

**Then all at once my eyes popped 
out into the open on the side of the 
drift, with the sun blazing all round 
me. I yelled with joy and wallowed 
out, sinking to my hips as I tried to 
walk on the slope of the drift. I 
looked about. The ledge under which 
Bowstring Creek ran was on one side. 

I had just crawled out from under it—out of a 
ridge of snow which had slumped over from the 
top of the slide. I had slumped with it. 

“If I’d gone under the bottom of the main 
jam, I could hardly have escaped. But I soon 
found that I wasn’t out yet—far from it. I 
was in a pocket, rocks that I couldn’t climb on 
one side, and shut in by a semicircle of drift. 

“‘T lay on my breast and tried to wiggle my 
way to the top. I could only make a little 
headway by packing and tramping the snow, 
building a kind of leaning tower of hard snow 
as I mounted by half-inches. 

“* *But,’ thought I, ‘I will get to the top some 
time.’ Yet ina minute I heard a rush of waves 
below, and looked down to see my notch filling 
with a whirlpool of water. The creek had 
broken through that neck of drift and was 
hurling its flood against the one I was climbing. 

**T stood, too scared to move, for a minute; 


child on a heap of foxskins, grasping one of | under our feet, and then the echo of the shots | then I had a sensation as if the world was 


those little round looking-glasses in both its | and the clatter of rocks was drowned in a bigger | moving, dropping out from under me. 


chubby hands, staring wide-eyed at its own 
reflection. 

Addison’s heart gave a jump. He caught} 
his breath. One glance told him that this was 
no Husky baby. Molly Totherly in minia- | 
ture was sitting there. The same large, clear | 
gray eyes, wide apart, the same curling, red- 
golden hair, and even the roguish little dimples 
and the slightly upturning corners of the gen- | 
erous mouth, all were there. | 

A fierce resentment took possession of Ad- | 
dison. Yet there beside little Molly sat this 


roar that sounded high over our heads. 
“Quin, who had been sitting on a stone, | 
jumped to his feet and yelled: : 
-** Slide! Slide! Snowslide!’ 
**And then he ran for the woods back of us. 
I was paralyzed for the minute, and then a big 
white wave struck the camp in front of me. 
I saw tents, wagons, wheel-scrapers rolled up 
and buried ; and the first of the slide shot by. 
‘Then in a flash the tide rose and swept 
me off my feet. I found myself suddenly drop- 
ping down into the cafion. I rode on the crest | 


The 
drift I was mounting—it must have been a nar- 
row one—melted like the going of a soap-bubble, 
and I was plunging along, fighting to keep at 
the top of a rolling flood. 

‘*There was just one immense fuming swish of 
water poured out into and over the lately emptied 
creek channel, and I found myself swimming in 
the cold current—swimming for the land. 

**T’m glad that I am like a duck in the water. 
I was rolled under in the rough and tumble a 
half-dozen times, but I came up spluttering, 
and forged ahead till my feet hit ground, and 


tattooed woman, gazing fondly on her, as/|of a big snow wave, lying on my back and | then I scrambled for the nearest high land. 


fondly as if it had been her own child. | 
Addison wondered vaguely how he should | 
manage her. 


going feet first. 
“I can’t say that I felt any fear; in fact, | 


“It was the blast that started the snowslide. 
Nobody was hurt. Quin was lucky enough to 


there wasn’t much time to be afraid in, for my | run in the right direction, and the cook was up 
Suddenly, aware of his gaze, the Eskimo | big drift slumped into the creek channel, and I | above camp on the bridge, hauling up water.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
he Pan-American idea continues to find 


favor. The President has appointed nine 
delegates to the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress, to be held in Santiago, Chile, in December. 


— bottles in Russia carry the imperial 
eagle on the labels,—the ‘‘vodka’’ trade is 
a government monopoly,—but a commission of 
the Duma, appointed to consider the drink evil, 
has lately recommended that the eagle be re- 
moved from the label, and a skull and cross- 
bones be put in its place, with appropriate 
warnings against the use of the poison. 
bore men about to enter college this fall may 
feel encouraged to recall that fifteen of the 
twenty-five Presidents have been college grad- 
uates, and those young men who cannot carry 
their education further than the high school 
may find comfort in the fact that two of the 
great Presidents, Washington and Lincoln, were 
not college bred. 


j= Milton was born December 9, 1608, and 
preparations are already going forward in 
England to make the anniversary memorable. 
As having some bearing on the event, it may 
be mentioned that at a sale of autographs in 
London the other day the poet’s signature 
alone realized the extraordinary price of sixteen 
hundred and ten dollars. For ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
the poet himself received twenty pounds in four 
instalments. 


year or more ago it was decided, as a meas- 
ure of economy in time, to omit stamping 
letters on the back with the name of the re- 


brief trial has not resulted satisfactorily, and 
at the instance of business men of New York, 
and of Postmaster Morgan of that city, the 
Department has decided to return to the old 
practise. The back stamp was a useful check 
upon the speed and accuracy of postal employés. 
B& Italian captain recently navigated his ship 

up the Tiber, from Ostia to Rome, in 
order to attract attention to the necessity of 
dredging the river and developing the old port 
at its mouth. He touched ground several times, 
and had to wait till the rain raised the water 
in the river before he could return to the 
sea. The harbor at Ostia was not very good 
even in the days of the Cesars, but modern 
engineering skill might find a way to prevent it 
from filling up with silt. 


Beymer for furnishing single and double 
teams to the city of Boston were recently 
awarded to a woman. Her bids, tendered in 
open competition with men, were by far the 
lowest submitted, and she demonstrated her 
ability to fulfil the obligations. The award 
was popular, for the uniformity of the figures 
submitted by the men gave color to the charge 
that an agreement had been made among them 
to maintain a certain price. The woman made 
her own figures independently, and won. 


he Pope is credited with the remark that if 

the Roman Catholic Church could be as 
highly respected in other countries as in the 
United States he would be in favor of the sepa- 
ration of church and state everywhere. The 
church is respected here because communities 
of the United States all began with a policy of 
religious freedom, and have never tolerated a 
state church. In the other countries, where 
the supremacy of one church was established 
by law, it is not easy to hold respect when the 
preference is withdrawn. 


of e~ Cleveland, during his active political 
life, was attacked, criticized, abused by the 
opposing party and by leaders of his own party. 
On more than one occasion he was almost deserted 
by his former supporters. When he died there 
was absolutely no dissent from the expression 
of respect and esteem for his character. Yet he 
had not yielded his opinions to his political 
enemies, nor had they yielded theirs to him. 
The very fact that when most violently opposed 
he did not swerve from the course he had 
marked out for himself as the right course won 
for him the admiration even of those who did 
not think his course was the right one. Do we 
Americans judge our public men harshly and 
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unjustly? Undoubtedly. But the American 
people admire courage and steadfastness even 
when those qualities are displayed by a political 
enemy. At a time when party warfare was 
raging keenest, another brave politician, Thomas 
B. Reed, made a remark which the whole 
people would echo to-day, that ‘‘Grover is a 
straight piece of goods.’’ 
f pw every three years the Sunday-school 
field is surveyed at a convention which 
brings together delegates from all over the 
world. The latest has but just closed, at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Figures given there are so 
surprising as to be almost incredible, if they 
were not so well authenticated. For example, 
during the last three years there has been an 
increase in the membership of the Sunday- 
schools in North America alone of one million 
pupils, the financial resources have doubled, 
and one million additions to the church have 
come by way of the Sunday-school—certainly 
an encouraging report. 
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WHAT WE OWE. 


For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due, since that is best which is. 
J. G. Whittier. 
* ¢ 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


illiam Howard Taft is the Republican 

candidate for President on a platform 

different in many respects from that 
on which the party placed Theodore Roosevelt 
four years ago. It is different in tone, in 
method, and in the issues it presents for the 
consideration of voters. 

The platform of 1904 was chiefly a record of 
what the party claimed as its achievements .in 
the past. It contained hardly a single promise 
of legislation in any new field of endeavor, but 
abounded in promises to make secure what had 
been already accomplished. 

It is due almost entirely to the wonderful 
activity and persistence of the President that 
the party, although it has not less than it had 
four years ago to say about what it had done, 
has much more to say about what it will do. 
Moreover, some of the old issues go into the 
background, and new issues come forward. 

Great problems arising out of the social con- 
ditions of the time are to be solved—the 
attitude of this great nation toward accumulated 
wealth, the adjustment of relations between 
capital and labor, and other problems akin to 
these. ‘These matters assume a prominence in 


|the Republican platform which they never 
ceiving station and the time of receipt. The | ° v 


before had. 

They will be equally prominent in the Demo- 
cratic platform, which has not been framed at 
the time this is written. Both parties will 
promise to deal with these questions in such a 
way as to improve present conditions. Yet 
every one will be able to discover a difference 
in the promises. One party will certainly go 
further than the other, if it has the power to 
pass laws on these subjects. That is to say, 
one will be moderately conservative, and the 
other more radical. Each voter may then 
choose for himself which party and which 
policy he favors. 


¢ ¢ 


““THE PEOPLE’S DISEASE.” 


recent examination of more than two thou- 
A sand school children in New York City 

disclosed the fact that the teeth of nearly 
three-fourths of them needed treatment. Of 
more than thirteen hundred pupils, only two 
had ever had a tooth filled. 

It is reckoned that there are more than twenty 
million school. children in the United States, 
hardly any of whom are wholly free from 
defective teeth ; and as age increases the trouble 
becomes more conspicuous. It is the same all 
over the world. Decayed teeth are character- 
istic of civilization. 

So general is this abnormal condition that 
dental decay has been called ‘‘the people’s 
disease.’’ 

An interesting movement has recently started 
in Boston to combat the evil by organized 
effort. A committee known as the Dental 
Hygiene Council, representing the dental pro- 
fession and societies in Massachusetts and the 
Tufts and Harvard dental schools, has prepared 
a small, concise leaflet on the ‘‘Care and Use 
of the Teeth.’’ This was distributed first 
through the Municipal Bath Department, which 
has charge of the six free gymnasiums in the 
city and the public baths. 

The leaflet was also supplemented by short 
talks to the children who frequent the baths 
and constitute the classes in the gymnasiums; 
and since then the instructions have been dis- 
tributed by many social settlements, hospitals, 
consumptives’ homes and camps, public schools, 
and even large business houses. The Boston 
Tuberculosis Association has incorporated a 
dental exhibit in its travelling exhibitions and 
libraries, and one will be presented to the 
National Tuberculosis Congress which will be 
held in Washington during the coming autumn. 

The importance of the matter needs no argu- 
ment. Everywhere it is recognized that bad 
teeth not only cause indigestion, but are a fruit- 
ful source of diseases of the throat, nose and 





mouth, and offer avenues of admittance to germs 
of many constitutional diseases. 

The final hope of those who have instituted 
this excellent work is a system of compulsory 
examination of the teeth of school children such 
as already prevails in many German cities. 


* © 


THE BABY’S SLAVES. 


Vaunt our freedom as we will, 
One bondage holds all mankind still. 
Caroline Stern. 
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REAL LOVE STORIES. 


ne of the great daily newspapers has 

been making a feature of late of the 

personal history of citizens who, by 
reason of their prominence, are supposed to be 
known to its readers. In a series of articles 
entitled, ‘‘Real Love Stories,’’ it has told how 
they won their wives and pictured the life of 
the family. More than fifty of the stories have 
been published. Since they are romantic in the 
best sense, and since they gratify that harmless 
curiosity which is inspired by admiration and 
respect, there is no reason to regret their popu- 
larity. 

One might go a little further, indeed, and say 
that the fact bears opportunely and conclusively 
on a comment by an English traveller which 
was recently printed in another newspaper. 

‘*There’s no home life in this country, you 
know, among people of my class,’’ he is re- 
ported to have said. ‘*Your men are business 
men and marry for commercial reasons; many 
of your women do the same; and if the result is 
not alienation, it is liable to be unpleasantness. ’’ 

The reader will wonder what kind of people 
the unlucky tourist has met. Men and women 
who know the United States, because they live 
in it, seldom find any who answer his descrip- 
tion. The couples who figure in the ‘‘stories’’ 
married for love and reared happy homes upon 
that uncommercial basis, and persons who are 
not, as they are, in the public eye, are doing 
the same thing everywhere and every day. 
Family quarrels and domestic scandals get into 
the newspapers and are talked about simply 
because they are exceptional events. Behind 
most marriages in this country there is a real 
love story, and it is always ‘‘to be continued.’’ 


* 
HONORARY DEGREES. 


ith scarcely an exception, those who 
W have received honorary degrees from 

the colleges this summer deserve the 
distinction. The same was true last year and 
the year before; it is true every year. 

Nor does the supply of men worthy of 
scholastic distinction grow less. Every year 
many men who have been seriously devoting 
themselves to their work are found to have 
risen so far above the general level of their 
fellows that a recognition of their achievement 
is appropriate. They may not have attained 
great eminence, but they have distinguished 
themselves, and have attracted attention as men 
who have risen and are rising. Recognition of 
their superiority is gracious and encouraging. 
The colleges perform a public service in decora- 
ting them with a doctorate of laws, or philoso- | 
phy, or science, or letters, or divinity. 

It may be urged that the desire to be tagged 
as an honorary ‘‘doctor’’ is unworthy. It may 
be admitted that it is not so high a motive as 
the desire to serve without regard to praise or 
blame. Yet men are so constructed that the 
most of them need encouragement and the in- 
spiration of appreciation to do their best work. | 
Therefore, the prospect of winning such dis- 
tinction as will attract the attention of the 
degree-conferring authorities must be included 
among the incentives to endeavor. 

It takes a heroic soul to do a great work in 
secret, careless of praise or blame, and few of 
us have heroic souls. For those who do not 
achieve the distinction of honorary degrees there 
remains the reward of the appreciation of their 
friends. The duty of the friends to make that 
appreciation known is no less than the duty of 
the colleges to honor great achievement. 


* 


THE AMERICAN PHYSIQUE. 
oe those who have given any thought 


to the matter, there has been a general 

impression that the stature and strength 
of Americans is increasing. The sons appear 
to be taller, on the average, than their fathers, 
the daughters to overtop their mothers. 

It has remained for Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, 
the director of the Harvard gymnasium, to con- 
firm by figures a part of this general impression. 

For twenty-five years he has not only been 
studying the physical powers and development 
of students, but has kept records of their 
measurements. During that period the average 
weight of the undergraduate student has in- 
creased from four to eight pounds, and his 
average height one inch. In 1882 about one- 
half the students surpassed the average measure- 
ments of the young men who enlisted in the 
Union army in 1861. Now nearly two-thirds 
surpass those figures. 

The reasons for this remarkable gain are 
probably various. The increase of the interest 
in athletics in the colleges, and the training 
necessary for those who compete, and endured 
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by those who hope to compete, have had their 
effect. This interest, in turn, has also per- 
meated the high schools and academies, and 
so extended the lesson of exercise, for the 
improvement in physique is observable among 
those of almost every walk in life. 

Something, too, must be granted to the gen- 
eral interest in those outdoor sports in which 
there is but mild competition—the golf, bicy- 
cling, walking, tennis, canoeing, camping and 


| other forms of recreation which prosperous 
|times and easier hours of labor have made 


possible. 

It is doubtful, however, if either of these 
causes has had so wide an influence for phy sical 
improvement as the increased knowledge of food 
values, the betterment of food products, and the 
advance in the art of cooking. 

There are now within the reach of all foods 
which formerly none but the rich could obtain. 
Many staples of diet are so prepared as to be both 
more palatable and more easily digested. Fruit 
has come to be recognized as of the greatest 
dietetic value; and Americans are the largest 
fruit-eaters in the world. 

At a time when England has had to consider 
the problem of national physical deterioration, 
it is gratifying to know that the tendency in 
this country is in the right direction. 
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GOOD LEGAL ADVICE. 


busy lawyer looked up from his desk one 
A morning to see a vigorous middle-aged 
man standing before him. 

‘*Mr. Carruth, I am going to take exactly five 
minutes of your time, if I may,’’ said the 
visitor. ‘‘I want to acknowledge an obligation 
to you.’? He went on to say that he owed his 
success to the lawyer. It came about in this 


way: 

He went to the course of lectures delivered by 
the lawyer at the law school. At the end of 
the last lecture the lecturer took off his eye- 
glasses and said he was going to give the mem- 
bers of the class some unasked-for advice—a 
dangerous thing to do. 

‘*Each of you boys,’’ he said, ‘‘thinks he is 
going to succeed. Some of you have one reason, 
some another, for your faith. One trusts in his 
father’s legal reputation to push him along. 
Another relies on his inherited wealth or social 
position. One confides in his own high scholar- 
ship. Another expects that his popularity and 
his engaging manners will win him clients. 

‘*Let me tell you that you are all mistaken. 
None of these things secures success in the law. 
There is one course of conduct which does 
secure it, although few of you will believe that 
enough to practise it. The man among you 
who gets to the office ten minutes before any- 
body else in the morning and stays twenty 
minutes after every one has gone at night will 
succeed as a lawyer. Good day, gentlemen!’’ 

‘*That was your advice, Mr. Carruth,’’ added 
the visitor. ‘‘I took it, and it worked well. I 
just wanted to tell you so. Good morning, sir !’’ 

Before the busy lawyer had time for more 
than a surprised ** Thank you!’’ his visitor was 
gone. 

* * © 


razil began to celebrate, on July 14th, the one 
hundredth anniversary of King John’s proc- 
lamation opening the ports of the country to the 
world. King John VI of Portugal fled from 
Europe to his South American province to escape 
Napoleon. Rio de Janeiro became and remained 
for a time the Portuguese capital. Although 
Brazil is no longer a Portuguese possession, the 
anniversary of the proclamation was selected as 
the date for the opening of a great national exhi- 
bition of the products of the country. The only 
foreign nation invited to participate is Portugal. 
Dom Carlos had arranged to be present, but his 
assassination has so affected affairs that th« 
mother country will be represented by special 
officers sent by King Manuel. Each of the twenty 
states of Brazil has a characteristic exhibit in the 
grounds of the fair, and a suitable place has been 
assigned to the Portuguese exhibit. 
ar navies train young men in seamanship. 
Mercantile navies have depended to a large 
extent on an unorganized apprentice system to 
keep up the supply of experienced men. Tl 
White Star Line is sending out this summer ° 
fully equipped clipper-ship with the younges'! 
crew that ever managed a real trading-vessel. 1! 
is a school to turn out officers for ocean liners 
There has been a rapidly growing scarcity 0! 
proper material for officers’ berths, and the com 
pany decided, as a business measure, that it mus! 
bring up young men properly trained for tly 
work. The course on the ship lasts four year: 
furnishes the boys a free school, and prepar 
them to join large ships to qualify as mate an 
master. pa 
trangements are rapidly making to take advai 
tage of the new emergency currency law 
The Bureau of Printing and Engraving is bus 
making the plates for the new currency, and t! 
national banks in the large cities are formil 
associations to take charge of the new issues 
their territory. Plans will be perfected and t! 
currency ready for issue by the time it will | 
needed for moving the crops in the autumn. 4 
the prospect for unusually large crops is good, t! 
demand for money is likely to be very great. Fe 
tunately, this year there is no danger of a mon 
famine simultaneously with agricultural plenty. 
here is point to the story of the man who, wis 
ing to rebuke his wife’s taste in milliner 
called her attention to the number of birds whic 
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are slaughtered for plumes. Her answer was, 
“Do you play billiards?” She referred, of course, 
to the numbers of elephants which are killed every 
year for ivory. The man might, in turn, have 
retorted, “Do you play the piano?” for both sexes 
and many industries are responsible for the drain 
upon ivory. It is nevertheless a fact that the 
making of billiard-balls calls for the greatest 
quantity and finest quality of ivory. A man who 
makes his living by hunting and buying ivory in 
Africa has related some of his experiences in the 
July number of Everybody's Magazine. One of 
the illustrations shows a heap of twenty thousand 
billiard-balls, worth eighty thousand dollars. 
Since only five perfect balls can be cut from the 
largest tusk, the heap represents the death of two 
th i elephants. No person of feeling can 
help regretting such a fact. Within a few years 
regulations have been established for the protec- 
tion of the big game in some parts of Africa, but 
in spite of this the supply of ivory is decreasing 
rapidly. 








* ¢ 


FREE. 


‘¢*IT presume, Miss Folsom,” the elaborately 
gowned boarder in the easiest chair remarked, 
“that you are a school-teacher?”’ 

A change came over the face of the girl on the 
steps; the laughter died out of it and it hardened 
curiously. In a moment she turned and looked 
straight at her inquisitor. 

“No,” she answered, quietly, “you are mistaken. 
I do not teach.” Then, turning to the girl beside 
her, she proposed a walk down the road. 

Out of hearing of the house, she looked at her 
friend. 

“I’ve done it!” she said. “I always knew I 
should some time, if they—that kind of woman— 
drove me to it! I don’t care! I think one has a 
right to lie when people ask questions they’ve no 
business to. I’ve stood it three years—the snub- 
bing because I’m a teacher, the jokes they make 
about you, the attitude they take toward you. 
This summer I’m going to be free!” 

For two weeks, accordingly, she was “free’’; 
then one day a quiet lady descended from the 
stage-coach, and the girl’s face whitened. That 
night she went to the newcomer’s room. 

“I just wanted to tell you, Mrs. Kennedy,” she 
said, “that I don’t teach your boys to lie.” 

The quiet lady looked at her in frankest aston- 
ishment. 

“My dear Miss Folsom, what do you mean?” 
she asked. 

“I mean,” the girl replied, “that I lied to them 
here—to Miss Berthold. She asked me the day 
after [came if I wasateacher. I knew her kind— 
I’ve met them every summer. I knew the snubs 
I’d get, and how Id be left to one side. So I lied 
about it.” 

The older woman’s eyes were full of tenderness, 
not untouched by laughter. “My sermon has only 
two heads,” she said, gently. “In the first place, 
do you care much for the opinion of the Miss 
Bertholds?” 

“T despise it!” the girl said, vehemently. 

“We will consider that point settled, then. In 
the next place, my dear, how can teachers expect 
others to honor their profession unless they honor 
it themselves?” 

There was silence in the room for several min- 
utes. Then the girl rose abruptly. 

“Good night!” she said. 

The next morning on the piazza she turned to 
Miss Berthold. 

“Miss Berthold,” she remarked, “I’ve done 
masquerading, and I’m going toownup. I am a 
school-teacher.” 

The boarder was equal to the occasion. 

“Indeed, Miss Folsom?” she remarked,smoothly. 
“Nobody would guess it, I’m sure.” 

“Which,” the girl said to her friend, “I suppose 
was meant for a compliment.” 
happily. 

* © 


THE BADGE OF TRUST. 


**T can’t find it anywhere!” said Beulah Lane, 

disconsolately. “I believe I would rather 
have parted with anything I have than that little 
fraternity badge of father’s—the one piece of 
jewelry he ever cared about wearing. You know 
how it was always pinned on his waistcoat, and it 
has seemed a part of father to me ever since I was 
a tiny girl, and now it’s lost.” Her eyes overflowed 
as the vision of her dearly loved father came to 
her mind. “I’m afraid I’m not very brave to-day. 
Forgive me, mother,” she said, brushing away the 
tears. 

“It’s hard to be brave all the time, dear,” 
answered Mrs. Lane, with the sweet serenity that 
always touched Beulah, whose tempestuous grief 
was so different from the gentle resignation of her 
mother’s deep sorrow. 

A few minutes after this conversation Beulah, 
writing at her desk, was interrupted by the little 
colored maid, who had recently come to assist in 
the household work. 

“Miss Beulah,” she said, timidly, “I’s mighty 
Sorry you-all’s been grievin’ for this little breast- 
pin. I thought ’twa’n’t no ’count till I done hear 
you cryin’ ’bout it.” 

She laid the badge on the desk. 

“Why, Susie!” exclaimed Beulah. 
you take it?” 

“Lreckon I’s been tempted, Miss Beulah. You 
done hab so many pretty pins lyin’ round, I kind 
0’ thought you’d neber miss jes’ one, and I picked 
out the ole-lookin’ pin, ’cause I thought ’twa’n’t no 
“count. Dem little bits o’ jewels is all turned 
yellow and gray like.” 

“The pin’s very old, but it’s precious fo me, 
Susie. It belonged to my dear, dead father.” 

“Yes’m, I know. I done hear yo’ tell yo’ 
mammy, and I said to myself, ‘I’ll gib dat pin 
back to Miss Beulah, though she neber trust me 
gain,’ ” 

_ For a moment Beulah did not answer the anx- 
iously questioning note in Susie’s voice; then she 
said, with sudden decision, “I shall trust you, for 
it was courageous of you to return my pin. It 
Was wrong of me to leave so many trinkets about, 
for I am a girl myself, and I know how all girls like 
pretty ornaments. This pin is a badge ofa society, 
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and all those to whom it is given are believed to 
be worthy of trust. Now I’m going to give you 
one of my pins for a badge to remind you that I 
think you true and worthy of trust. I want you 
to wear it all the time and remember that I believe 
in you.” 

Susie’s eyes widened with happy astonishment 
as Beulah selected from the brooches on her 
dressing-table a circlet of tiny turquoises. “Blue 
stands for truth, Susie,’ she said, as she fastened 
it at the girl’s collar. 

“O Miss Beulah,” said Susie, with a break in her 
voice, “you done been pow’ful good to me, and I’s 
goin’ to deserve the badge, ’deed I is, miss.” 

“I know you are,” responded Beulah; and her 
trust was not betrayed, for Susie’s long service to 
her beloved Miss Beulah was marked by a stur- 
dily honest devotion. 


* ¢ 


AN INTERRUPTION. 


he anonymous author of “Father and Son; 
Biographical Recollections,” calls the English 


household in which he was the only child a Cal- | 


vinist cloister. His parents were intensely re- 
ligious, and found their chief pleasure in discussion 
of the Scriptures. This, with prayer, comprised 
their recreation. Their work was along similar 
lines. The father was a zoélogist and a writer of 





| 


books on natural history; the mother wrote re- | 


ligious verse and prose. 


Naturally the religious observances in this 
household were very strict, but the author relates 
an anecdote of his early boyhood which shows 
that the severity of the abiding atmosphere was 
coonmenely mitigated by unconscious humor, 
which had its inspiration in his father’s vocation. 

“At one time,” he writes, ‘“‘we had all three been 
much excited by a report that a certain dark 

eometer moth, generated in underground stables. 

been met with in Islington. Its name 1 
think, is Boletobia fuliginaria, and I believe that 
it is excessively rare in England. 

“We were sitting at family prayers on a summer 
morning, I think in 1855, when through the open 
window a brown moth came sailing. My mother 
immediately interrupted the reading of the Bible 
by saying to my father: 

“*Q Henry, do you think that can be boletobia?’ 

““My father rose up from the sacred book, exam- 
am | 7 insect, which had now perched, and 
replied: 

R ‘No, it is only the common Vapourer, Org 
quttous. resuming his seat and the exposition of 
the ; yord without any apology or embarrass 
ment.’ 


* ¢ 


A LUXURY OF WAR. 


hat we consider the simple necessities of our 
habitual daily life, in other circumstances 
rise to the height of much valued luxuries. Who 
would think of being specially grateful for a pair 
of dry stockings, or even of considering the sub- 
ject? Yet the very thought of such an article 
roused the envy of a whole company of soldiers. 
Mr. Putnam mentions the incident in his “History 
of the Twenty-Fifth Massachusetts Regiment.” 
After marching all day in the rain, I took off my 
soaked brogans and wet socks and put on a clean 
dry pair of stockings. All the boys began to call 


out: 
“Where did you get those?” 
“Ain’t you putting on style for a soldier?” 
“Look here, fellows! he sergeant’s got dry 
socks.” 
“You aren’t putting on airs, are you?” 
“Home-made, eh?’ 
This last question I answered. 
“Yes, boys, these are home-made. 
mother knit them, God bless her! 


yia | 





My old | 
I’ve carried | 


them right here in the lining of my vest, one on | 


each side, heels front, toes to shoulder, see? Now 
if — fellows want to know just how uncomfort- 
able you are, feel of that!” 

The stockings were handed round, stroked like 
a cat, rubbed on cheeks, admired and envied. 


* ¢ 


A PICTURESQUE HERO. 


N* many months ago the redoubtable insurgent 
chief, Boris Sarafoff, a Macedonian patriot, 
was killed in Bulgaria. Sarafoff has caught the 
public eye not only by his daring insurrections, 
but also by his romantic and picturesque per- 
sonality. 


A handsome nae fellow of not more than 

years, with his red sash, his long cloth 
ngs and his small tasseled cap, he suggested a 
dash of the mountain brigand, as he harried the 
Turks to massacre the Christians. 

“We have seen that Europe is indifferent to 
bloodshed in Macedonia,” he declared. ‘We will 
= the experiment of seeing if Europe will not stir 
when European capital and European lives are 
made to suffer.” 

This popular patriot gained a powerful hold on 
his followers, and they gave him all he asked. He 

ressed his people so hard for contributions that 

hey sold their cattle at ten shillings a head to 
satisfy his demands. 





* ¢ 


LOOKING OUT FOR NUMBER ONE. 


‘Moth sides alike were brave,” says Admiral 

Dewey, who is quoted in the St. Louis fRe- 
public, “North and South, soldiers and sailors. 
And the bravery of the recruits was a thing to be 
seen to be believed. 

“There used to be circulated, though, a story 
about a Connecticut recruit. This young man, 
after he got initiated, fought well, but in his first 
engagement he was very nervous. A chum of his 
was in the line ahead of him, and when the bullets 
began to fly, the chum began to dodge. 

“Thereupon the recruit shouted, excitedly: 

“‘Hey, Jim, don’t duck! I’m behind ye!’” 


*¢ ¢ 


A GENTLE HINT. 


harity-workers often feel great awkwardness 
in making public appeals for funds. 

Few of them, declares the Washington Star, can 
carry off that embarrassment with the grace of the 
colored preacher, who said to his congregation: 
negeraaren, ‘Ah kain’t preach hyah an’ board in 

'n. . 
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PLENTY OF TIME. 


ss ive me a little time,” said the literary young 
man, according to Speed, “‘and I will do 
something to arouse the country.” 


Three months later he had his chance. He was 
peddling alarm-clocks in a farming community. 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 

euneunendl = 
FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with | 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, inflammations, and chafings of 
the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, | 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works | 
wonders. 














To become successful Merchants. 


Fowlljn ew York 
Chocolates 


{Adv. | 150, 152 & 154 Chambers Street, New York. 


Your Baby needs 


Fresh 


We wonder if you realize the im- 
portance of this statement. We won- 
der if you know that the question of 
fresh milk, as against sterilized, past- 
teurized, condensed or dried milks, is 
of such vital importance to your baby’s 
healthy development, that when se- 
lecting an artificial food for baby, your 
first question should be, <<‘ Js it prepared 
with fresh milk?” 


Let us tell you why. 


There is in fresh milk and in all 
fresh foods a wonderful element of 
life. 

It cannot, of course, be found nor 
can it be analyzed. We simply know 
it is there, that cooking destroys it, and 
that if we are deprived of it for a con- 
siderable time, we do not remain well. 


The adult is supplied with this 
life-giving element in fresh water, fresh 
fruits and uncooked foods. The baby 


Milk 


is supplied in the fresh milk of the 
mother. 


Remember, babies not having a 
mixed diet, can only get this element 
of life in their food, that is mother’s 
milk or an artificial food prepared with 


Sresh cow's milk. 
So if you must adopt the use of 


an artificial food, select first of all one 
that is to be used with fresh milk. 


That is the first step. 
The next is to select Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food added to fresh 
milk so that the tough curd may be 
made light and flaky, like the curd of 


mother’s milk. 





is 


And it is also added in order that 
certain food elements, that a baby re- 
ceives when he nurses at the breast, 
and which cow’s milk lacks, shall be 
supplied to him. 


Mellin’s Food is prepared 
with fresh milk. 


The subject of infant feeding is 
intensely interesting. If you are a 
mother it is important that you learn 
all you can about it, for presumably 
the more you understand about it, 
the better and easier you will care 


for baby and the better he will thrive. 


Let us send you one of our beaut- 
iful books, «“The Care & Feeding of 
Infants.’’ It is full of information and 
we will be glad to send it to you Free. 


-Mellin’s Food Co. Boston, Mass. 








For Miniature 


ALBUMS 


Photographs. 








furnish two sizes. 
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Miniature or Ping Pong Photographs are very popular, but Albums 
for their enclosure are difficult to obtain. 
have placed an order with a manufacturer, and are now prepared to 


Two of the No. 14 Album, or one of the No. 121 

Album, given only to Companion subscribers for 

one new subscription, postage paid by us, or 
sold at the prices stated. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


To meet this demand we 


ALBUM No. 14. 


This is bound in Art Linen 
with embossed cover. Title 
and edges stamped in gold. 
Size 3 4x3 34 inches. Will hold 
48 photographs. Price 35c. 


ALBUM No. 121. 


Size 4x43 inches, gold edges, 
embossed cover. Will hold 
120 photographs. Price 75c. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





















BOYS 


No one is so inde- 


pendent or can become successful quicker than the 
merchant, especially when the time for preparing for 
a profession is considered. Upon receipt of 32.00 by 
P.O. or Ex. Money-Order, I will send any boy Confec- 
tionery in Packages that will retail for $3.00, giving him 
a profit of #1.00, or 60°) on hisinvestment. Asa means 
of starting him right, I will enclose with invoice 
| descriptive matter, and will prepay the expressage 
on the first order. will also guarantee the goods in 
every way, so that he will be taking absolutely no risk. 
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n these white nights, when over hill and wood 
The brooding mystery of midnight lies, 
Beneath the glad enchantment of the skies 
The moonlit meadows spread their quietude. 


Drenched in the deluge of effulgent light 

Their dew-swept reaches, sweet with new-mown 
hay, 

Into the hazy distance stretch away, 

And lose their brightness in the folds of night. 


The far-off hills recede beyond the plain, 
And this expanse of moonlit meadow seems 
The land we may have visited in dreams, 
But may not find when day returns again. 


Earth’s weary train of days remoter grows, 
The voice of care sounds faint, and dies away— 
And all distress that waits upon the day 

Fades from the memory like forgotten woes. 


Peace on the troubled earth when day is flown! 
Silence that falls across the clash of strife— 
And fleeting glimpses of that higher life 

That speaks in other language than our own. 


Fair moonlit meadows! Nature’s open page 
Which we with clouded vision vainly trace, 
Yet fail to read the meaning of its grace 
Whose message is withheld from age to age. 


* @ 


THE “‘ FORLORN HOPE” MISSION. 


hat was not its name, 
T but that was the 
way many persons 
thought of it. The build- 
ing had been a small the- 
ater, and not of a high 
class, either. It fell into 
. financial difficulties, and 
was sold at a bargain price. Mr. Moody, the 
evangelist, and some enthusiastic friends bought 
it, made a first payment on it, and turned it 
into a mission. 

In the great back yard they established swings 
anda sand-pile for children. There were rooms 
for classes of various kinds. On Sundays there 
were preaching services and song services and 
a Sunday-school. 

The expense was large. The interest and 
payment days came round with surprising 
rapidity, and the work itself was full of dis- 
couragements. After a number of years of 
varying success, there came a time when, as if 
by preconcerted agreement, a large group of the 
most reliable people to whom the mission had 
ministered, and who had become workers in it, 
moved away. At the same time extensive re- 
pairs were needed, and a payment on the mort- 
gage fell due. 

There was serious talk of abandoning the 
work, but the friends of the cause rallied again, 
and this time with sufficient enthusiasm to pay 
the mortgage in full and put the place in good 
repair. They invited good people from all over 
the city to be present and see the clubs and 
classes, and to assist in burning the mortgage. 
As they sat at the table after the dinner that 
separated the afternoon from the evening serv- 
ices, a young minister who had just been 
elected to a position of national importance told 
to those near him a personal incident, entirely 
new to most even of those who knew him. 

Some years ago there landed in New York a 
young English lad, ticketed through to the one 
American city where he had a single acquaint- 
ance. He landed there at midnight, and wan- 
dered forth into a very evil part of the town. 
He slept that night, or tried to sleep, in a small 
room above a saloon, and fied the next morning 
tw find his friend. 

‘The first man of whom he inquired the way 
was a hack-driver, who offered to convey him 
for five dollars, but he had not the five dollars. 
Ile saw a woman waiting for a car, and noticed 
that she wore a white ribbon. He asked her 
the way, and she told him she was going near 
the place, and that the approaching car would 
land him there, 

He found his friend, living in a very humble 
way, and soon found work and a boarding-place. 

Sunday came, and he was homesick and 
heartsick. Some people in the boarding-house 
were going to church, and he went with them 
to the transformed theater. He took a place in 
the Sunday-school class. He accepted an invi- 
tation to an evening social. He found friends 
ready to cheer a stranger and help him along. 
There was a free reading-room in the mission, 
and it became his place of resort. 

He soon accepted responsibilities, and before 
long was a Sunday-school teacher. Within a 
year he was as good an American as if he had 
been born in this country. His dress, manner 
and speech were those of a gentleman. He had 
ambition, and the mission guided that ambition 
in good ways. He was a worker and a student, 
and before long was taking special studies to 
fit him to preach the gospel. He had already 














met a young woman whom he had come to 
love. She was a teacher in the mission. 

He was ordained. He rose with rapidity in 
the ranks of the ministry. Still preaching, he 
found opportunity to take a special course in 
theology. A national movement for men was 
forming. He threw himself into it and helped 
to shape it, and in the course of a few years 
was at the head of it. 

To this new and national work he had just 
been chosen when the celebration occurred, and 
he was present to share in it. Few if any of 
his friends recalled that it was out of this very 
mission he had come, so completely had his later 
work identified him with larger enterprises. But 
when he told those who sat near him how it 
had been this mission that reached out to him 
a hand as he fled from the wickedness which he 


encountered in his midnight arrival in the city, |, 


and how the influences of those first days had 
guided and protected and inspired his life, there 
were those who said that if all the money and 
all the work of all the years of that mission had 
accomplished no other thing than this, it would 
have been worth while. 


* © 


A SCHOOL STRIKE. 


ot all strikes are founded on questions of 
N labor and capital. Annie H. Small, in 

“Suwarta,” a book of East Indian experi- 
ences, gives an account of a disturbance which 
interrupted the routine of a mission school with 
which she was connected. Miss Small’s head 
teacher resigned in order to take another posi- 
tion, and a misunderstanding arose among the 
pupils as to the motive of her departure. 


I gladly saw her go. The next day, when I went 
to the school to take | usual classes, all seemed 
strangely still. The classrooms were all empty. 
I went to the large schoolroom. There was the 
whole school, standing in solemn os. 

“What is it, girls?”’ Iasked. “Goat once to the 
classrooms.” 

“Please, Missie Bai,’’ spoke one, who had evi- 
dently been chosen as leader, “we have something 
to say to you.” 

“Say it quickly; we must not waste time.” 

“We wish to say that we all intend leaving your 
school. We cannot stay here now that our teacher 
has gone a, 

“Is that all?” 

“Ves ” 


“Very well, children, you may go. But first I 
wish to say that your teacher goes because she 
has a better situation. Now, good-by! You will 
f° down-stairs very quietly. Take all your own 

ooks and slates with you, leaving what belongs 
to the school on my desk. I will give you ten 
minutes to do this.” : 

The sixty girls were all taken ba guspetes. Fur- 
tive glances were sent to me, which I returned 
with gracious smiles. Meantime, —T = was 
no easy matter to hide my amusement, I began to 
fold up maps, tidy cupboards, and put things in 
order as if the mutiny were an every-day occur- 
rence. 

When the room was cleared I locked the door 
and followed the last — down-stairs. I 
stepped into my gharry and drove away, leaving 
behind a dumfounded-looking group. 

I had not long to wait for the next scene. In 
the afternoon my servant brought me word that a 
deputation from the city was on the veranda, and 
wished to speak tome. Alas! my holiday would 
not be for long. . 

The deputation consisted of a number of the 
leading men of the district, most of them fathers 
of present or former pupils, the teachers, and 
some twenty of the older girls, who looked anx- 
iously on. The situation was, in all respects, sat- 
isfac ar. 

One of the gentlemen made a graceful speech to 
the effect that I was the father and mother of 
them all—he was a patriarch and I had not num- 
bered thirty summers. I acknowledged the in- 
tended compliment, and he proceeded. He said 
that the — were grateful to the mission for 
the kind care of their children, and they were 
angry with the naughtiness and rudeness which 
had been shown me. They regretted the pain 
given. They hoped Missie Bai would accept an 
apology, and open the school the next day. The 
children then came forward and threw themselves 
at my feet. 

I made a little speech, and thanked the parents 
for their kind words. To the girls 1 said I would 
have something to say on the morrow. I then 
said, “Salaam!” and the little party took its leave. 

When I went to school the next morning the 
schoolroom was crowded. The dux of the school 
made a formal apology, in what was intended for 
poetry, after which I was duly garlanded and 
presented with bouquets and bracelets of roses 
and poeggenmnse. For days after, the steadiness, 
punctuality and good behavior generally were so 
pronounced that, had we believed it would last, 
we should have felt alarmed lest our occupation 
be gone. This goodness, however, in due time 
passed away, but we never had another mutiny. 


* 


SNOW BANNERS. 


r. John Muir, in “The Mountains of Cali- 
M fornia,” describes an unusual phenomenon 
which is possible only under peculiar con- 
ditions. If there is a strong north wind in the 
Sierras, and an abundance of light, dry snow on 
the mountain peaks, then long banners of snow 
will be formed, which whip straight south, like 
immense flags streaming from a staff. Mr. Muir 
describes this magnificent sight as follows: 


You notice a steams, garish glitter in the air. 
The gale drives wil overhead with a fierce, 
tempestuous roar, but its violence is not felt, for 
you are looking through a sheltered opening in the 
woods as through a window. 

There, in the immediate foreground of your 
picture, rises a majestic forest of silver fir bloom- 
ng in eternal freshness, the foliage yellow-green, 
and the snow beneath the trees strewn with their 
beautiful plumes, plucked by the wind. Beyond, 
and extending over all the middle ground, are 
somber swaths of pine, interrupted by huge swell- 
ing ridges and domes; and just beyond the dark 
forest you see the monarchs of the high Sierra 
waving their oe banners. 

They are twenty miles away, but you would not 
wish them nearer, for every feature is distinct, and 
the whole glorious show is seen in its right propor- 
tions. Mark how sharply the dark, snowless ribs 
and buttresses and summits of the peaks are 
defined, exeopting the portions veiled by the ban- 
ners, and how delicately their sides are streaked 
with snow, where it has come to rest in narrow 
flutings and gorges. Mark, too, how grandly the 
banners wave as the wind is deflected against 
their sides, and how trimly each is attached to the 
very summit of its peak, like a streamer at a mast- 
head; how smooth and silky they are in texture, 
and how finely their fading fringes are penciled on 
the azure sky. 

See how dense and opaque they are at the point 





of attachment, and how filmy and translucent 
toward the end, so that the peaks back of them 
are seen dimly, as though you were looking through 
a ground glass. 

et again observe how some of the longest, 
belonging to the loftiest summits, stream perfectly 
free all the way across the _n ty | notches 
and passes from peak to peak, while others over- 
lap and partly hide each other. And consider how 
keenly every particle of this wondrous cloth of 
snow 1s flashing out jets of light. 

These are the main features of the beautiful and 
terrible picture as seen from the forest window; 
and it would still be surpassingly glorious were 
the fore ground and middle ground obliterated 
altogether, leaving only the black peaks, the 
white banners and the blue sky. 
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ive me a taste of life! 
Not the tang of a seasoned wine ; 

Not the drug of an unearned bread ; 

Not the grape of an untilled vine. 
The life that is really life: 

That comes from no fount afar, 
But springs from the toil and strife 

In the world of things as they are. 


Give me the whole of life! 
The joy, the hope and the pain, 
The struggle whose end is strength, 
The loss that is infinite gain. 
Not the drought of a cloudless sky, 
Not the rust of a fruitless rest: 
Give me the sun and the storm; 
The calm and the white sea-crest. 


Give me the best of life! : 
To live in the world with God, 

Where the seed that is sown and dies 
Lifts a harvest over the sod. 

Where beauty and truth are one, 
Where the right must have its way, 
Where the storm-clouds part for stars, 
And the starlight heralds the day. 


Give me the toil of life! 
The muscle and mind to dare, 
No luxury’s lap for my head, 
No idly won wealth to share. 
Whether by pick or plane, 
Whether by tongue or pen, 
Let me not live in vain; 
Let me do a man’s work among men. 


® & 


JUST LIKE HIM. 


he wife, as she remarked to her husband 
T that she needed some money, bethought 
herself of the fact that he had not always 
shown a disposition to give her all she needed, 
and took the precaution of telling him so. He 


protested —too much like the character in the 


play—that he was always ready to contribute any 
amount. Whereupon, says a writer in the Chicago 
News, the lady asked for a hundred dollars. 


The married man gasped. 

“A hundred dollars!” he exclaimed. “What on 
join do you want with a hundred dollars? You’re 
joking. 

“There you are,” said his wife. “What did I 
tell re. 

“Well,” said the man, “I suppose I might be 
excused if I ask what you want a sum like that 
for. You can have it, ofcourse. It doesn’t matter 
whether I meet my business obligations or not. 
— T should like to know where the money is 
oing. 
a ery well, then,” said his wife, ‘‘I’ll tell you. 

“I’ve got to pay the seamstress for two weeks’ 
sewing. That will take twenty-four dollars. 

“We've got to have some new sheets and pillow- 
eases. If I buy the stuff and have them made it 
will cost me a little less than if I buy them ready- 
made, but they can’t be much less than seventy- 
tive cents apiece, the way cotton goods have gone 


up. 

Pig dozen at seventy-five cents each would be— 
let me see. Well, the sheets would cost nine dol- 
lars, and the pillow-cases about five dollars more. 
How much does that make? Thirty-eight dollars. 

“T’ve got to have two or three pairs of gloves. 
You were remarking how shabby my gloves were 
looking the last time you took me out. I can get 
along with two pairs for the present, perhaps, but 
the gloves will cost five or six dollars. 

“Then the girls need shoes. If you’d rather 
take them down-town and buy the shoes yourself, 
I'll cut that out, but they’ve got to have them. 

“The matting in the south bedroom is all in 
holes. I’ve figured that it would take about four- 
teen yards, and I saw some at twenty-five cents a 
yard that might do. That would be three dollars 
and fifty cents, and the gloves six dollars, would 
be nine dollars and fifty cents, and the —” 

“For goodness’ sake!” interrupted the man. 
“What do you suppose I want to hear all those 

ddling little details for? I said you could have 

he money, didn’t 1?” 


* © 


A FOOLISH FASHION. 


very innovation has its contemner, every 
FE new custom its decrier. The glamour of the 
past is never quite rubbed off bygone ways, 
and some stickler for old-time methods is sure to 
find the present fashion both foolish and futile. 
An example of this truth is found in Mr. J. K. 
Fowler’s “‘Recollections of Old Country Life,” in 
which an old farmer finds a purely utilitarian use 
for a fast-disappearing article of dress. 


As early as 1814 the smock had fallen into dis- 
favor among some of the English country folk. 
On the occasion of a visit of European royalty, the 
Earl of Bridgewater entertained the distinguished 
guests, and invited many of his esteemed tenants 
to meet them at a big dinner. 

These tenant-farmers were in the habit of wear- 
ing the useful and picturesque white smock, but 
the agent in charge of affairs thought such coun- 
trified apparel not dignified enough for the ocea- 
sion, and he gave orders that the tenants should 
onpess in broadcloth. 

his dictum created great dismay in the breast 
of Ezra Mullens, the oldest and most respected 
of the farmers, and his consent was reluctantly 
given. He complied, however, and had his proper 
coat of cloth cut and made for the occasion. 

At the dinner Master Ezra was introduced as 
the oldest tenant, and accorded a place of honor 
atthe table. The old man pushed his chair away 
from his plate, bent forward, and ate a god 
meal, despite the fact that his accustomed froe 
did not spread across his knees, apron-fashion, to 
keep the crumbs from falling to the floor. 

During the course of the dinner a plate was set 














before him, containin 


half a partridge, covered 
with bread sauce and fried crumbs. The old man 
bravely attacked the bird, but in the act of divi- 
ding it, the plate overbalanced and fell between his 
—. It broke, and landed its contents on the 
oor. 
There was great consternation among the tenant 


guests, but Ezra turned piteously to his host, and 

said poy i 
“There, my lord, plague take this ’ere coat! If 

I'd ’a’ had on my smock I could ’a’ cotched it all!” 


* © 


SOME UNGENTLE LAMBS. 


nimals do not always live up to their reputa- 
A tion. Ellen Terry has recently related how 
Sir Henry Irving, in his childhood, was once 
walking along a country lane, when he observed 
the mild and innocent countenance of a white 
lamb thrust through the branches of a hedge that 
crowned a bank on one side of the way. In a 
pretty impulse of childish affectionateness, the 
little boy climbed up the bank and kissed it—and 
the lamb bit him. 


It was by no means the only ill-behaved lamb 
on record, although butting, not biting, is the 
usual form of misbehavior. A small city waif who 
enjoyed a country week last summer on a farm 
returned wee ing and dripping from the pasture 
one day and plumped herself down upon the 
kitchen steps. She had been playfully butted 
into the brook. 

“T’ve come back to play with the kittens,” she 
announced, tearfully. “I likes cats, and I likes 
dogs, and I likes hens, and I ain’t much afraid of 
cows, and horses is bully; but I ain’t got any use 
for lambs! Lambs is fierce!” 

A little city girl of far different antecedents was 
iven a lamb for a birthday present when her 
‘amily, for the first time, passed the summer in a 

country home of their own. 

She was delighted, of course, and was deter- 
mined to deserve and command the devotion of 
her new pet as completely as did Mary of the 
historic ballad ; and indeed, the lamb soon learned 
to follow her about. Not much later she began 
to wish he would not. 

“When he’s beside me or in front of me it’s all 
right, and I like to have him come,” she explained, 
“but when he’s behind me I forget him, and then 
first thing I know I’m lying down when I’d rather 
stand up.” 

As the creature’s strength increased, while his 
sportiveness did not abate, his little owner’s 
sentiments pessed rapidly from affection to appre- 
hension, and finally to resentment. She resigned 
all claims to ownership, and was undisturbed at 
the prospect of his becoming mutton. 

“But surely you wouldn’t want to eat him your- 
self, would you, Amy?” inquired her mother, 
sli htly shocked. 

my reflected. “Well, no,” she agreed, thought- 
fully, “‘I don’t believe I should. He butts so hard 
I guess he must be tough, even if he wasn’t one 
of the family.” 
> 


A HUMORIST IN THE BUD. 


teacher in a New York public school where 

A the pupils are mostly foreigners never took 

much notice of the boy until she discovered 

that there was a lot of fun hidden behind his quiet, 

demure face. What happened then she tells in 
the Sun: 


In the English work I often give my pupils half 
of a story and ask them to finish it in their own 
way. I id that eyo 

I told them about a little girl named Elizabeth, 
who started out one morning with the resolve that 
she was going to be as good all day long as if it 
were Sun ~t Her Sunday-school teacher had told 
her that little girls should behave as if every day 
were we not put on their kind and polite 
manners only when they put on their Sunday 
dresses. So when Elizabeth put on her school 
dress, she resolved that she was going to be very 
good all day. 

She had not gone very far—only to the first 
corner—when she saw another little girl standing 
there, crying. 

That is where I left the story for them to finish. 
They were to tell what Elizabeth did. This is the 
way the most serious boy in school completed the 


plot: 

“Elizabeth saw the little girl crying, so she 
went up to her and asked her what was the 
matter. 

“*T had two quarters,’ sobbed the little girl, 
‘and a big boy took one of them away!’ 

“ ‘Oh, that is too bad!’ said Elizabeth. ‘What 
did you do?’ 

“ ‘Oh, I cried, “Help! Help!” just like that,’ 
said the little girl. 

“*Why, is that all the loud you called it?’ ex- 
claimed Elizabeth. 

* *Ves,’ replied the little girl. ‘I have a bad cold, 
and can’t call any louder than that.’ 

b “So Elizabeth took the other quarter away from 
er. 


* © 
THE INEVITABLE JOKE. 


overned by the ruling passion for giving 

sweet, poetical names to country places, 

aman who lives in the central part of 
Pennsylvania, says a writer in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledyer, built a handsome little villa and 
ealled it “The Nutshell.” Thus was the home 
introduced to his friends, and it became widely 
known; but to the surprise of all it was one day 
suddenly changed to “Sylvan Nook,” and natu- 
rally a flood of inquiries soon began to pour in. 

“Say, old man,” remarked one of his neighbors, 
on noting the change, ‘‘why have you given your 
home a new name? What was the matter with 
‘The Nutshell’ ?” 

“Why?” responded the man, with some warmth. 
“Because I was tired of being joked. There isn’t 
a boy for a mile around who hasn’t stopped and 
rung the door-bell every time he passed to ask it 
the colonel was in.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Midsummer day. ; 

2. Diogenes, Nero, Galvani, Archimedes, Si! 
Isaac Newton, Louis XIV, Marie Antoinette 
Constantine I, Alexander the Great, Mohamme« 
Prince of Wales, Charles I1, Benjamin Frankli: 
Galileo, Robert Bruce, Watts, Euclid. 

3. Future tense ; adverbial phrases; simple se! 
tences; irregular verbs; proper nouns; numbe 
and person ; participles ; conjunctions ; past tens 

4. Pri-vat-es, C-ant-on, s-lee-py, wating. re 
new-al, sta-tin-g, s-ink-ing, k-now-ing, w-ear-ing. 

5. Great Britain, Denmark, Patagonia, Unite: 
States, Russia, Persia, Germany, Ireland, Arme 
nia, Ecuador, Scotland, Belgium, Austria, Prussia, 
Norway. 

6. 1. Wood, peck, err—woodpecker. 11. Flam 
inn, go—flamingo. 

7. Cord, chord; core, chore; art, hart; ail, hai! 
tongs, thongs; sank, shank; trash, thrash; sec! 
sheer; curl, churl; asp, hasp; torn, thorn; sears 
shears; sin, shin; toot, tooth; sun, shun; sil 
shine; sip, ship; sire, shire; soot, sooth; sel! 
shelf; oral, horal; saw, shaw. 

8. Bird. 
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THE CHERRY-PICKERS. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 

fe cherry-tree is big and high; 
. We look at it in winter-time, 
So tall and black against the sky, 

And think ‘it’s very hard to climb!" 
But when we see it growing green, 

And by and by the cherries show 
All glossy red, why, then Irene 
; And Peggy (that’s my name, you know) 
rake little Bess,—she’s very small,— 

While Dick and Bob and Larry run 
To get the ladder; then we all, 

*Cept Bess, walk up the rungs for fun, 
And Dick and Bob climb up so far! 
And Larry, too; and then they say, 
“You Catch, Irene! Stay where you are!" 
And so she does, and Bess will stay 
Way down below, and catch some, too. 

But Peggy (that means me) will hold 
The ladder tight, way up, and view 
The party, ‘cause she’s brave and bold. 
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A half an hour after school! 


As just a common pupil! 


“PIPPIN ” 


“ ildred,’’ exclaimed Beth, running in from a visit to the 

barn-yard, ‘‘I know more about ducks than any one!’’ 

‘*More than grandmother?’’ questioned Mildred, a 

little doubtfully, for Grandmother Maitland’s success in raising 
plump ducklings was a well-established accomplishment. ~ 

‘*Yes,’’ nodded Beth, ‘‘I think I really do, Mildred, because 
grandmother says that she never discovered that ducks were 
peacemakers, and that’s what I have found out. 

‘*You see,’’ she went on, noticing that Mildred was so much 
interested in the ducks that she had put down her new doll, 
‘*] was peeking through the fence, watching two young roosters 
fight. That is, they made believe fight at first, walking round 
and round each other and bristling out their feathers in the 
funniest way ; and then they looked at each other as savage as 


THE SCHOLAR’S APPEAL. 
BY .J. W. FOLEY. 


lease, teacher, don’t keep Tommy in, he meant to do no harm! 
He doesn’t understand our ways; he’s brought up on a farm 

And never went to city schools until a month ago. 
He never had advantages that we boys have, you know. 
So please don't keep him after school, because he needs the air. 
I think his brother's sick at home—perhaps they need him there. 
He oughtn’t to have laughed in school—he said he didn't know 
That he was breaking such a rule. 








Please, teacher, let him go! 


Please, teacher, let him go this time, he feels so awful bad! 

If you would let me stay for him I'd do it and be glad. 

Our class boys held a meeting on the playground at recess 
And made me the committee to speak for him. Oh, do say yes! 
You'll please to listen just this time, and if you do, why, then, 
I'm almost sure that Tommy Gregg will never smile again. 

You see, his mother needs his help to do the chores, and so 
The boys have sent me here to ask that you will let him go. 


Please, teacher, won’t you let him go and do not keep him in 
He’s awful pale and thin 

Because he thinks it such disgrace. 
Some things we boys do—if you did I’m sure you'd let him go. 
If you would like I'll tell you what: 
In our ball nine last Saturday, he is the one that made 
A home run in the ninth’s last half. 
Which won the game for our side and beat the Central High! 


You do not seem to know 
Of all the boys that played 


Oh, could you see that fly 


Oh, if you could have heard the cheers when Tommy made that run 
You would forgive him everything that he has ever done! 

And think of all the honor and the happiness that he 

Has brought on Lincoln Grammar - School! 
It is an awful poor reward to have him win the game 
And then to Keep him after school, as if he was the same 
Did you say you'd let him go? 
O teacher, he'll be awful glad! 


eames 
AND “DUMPLING.” 


BT A. T. 


O teacher, don’t you see 


I'll run and tell him so! 


could be; and just then up waddled those two fat ducks that 
grandmother calls ‘Pippin’ and ‘Dumpling.’ They came right 
in between the roosters, and pushed them right apart. Pippin 
pecked at one and Dumpling at the other. Then they walked 
on as grand as could be, and the young roosters bristled up at 
each other again, and made funny little noises. Well, Dump- 
ling and Pippin began quacking just as if they didn’t like it at 
all, and came right back, and pecked at the roosters so hard 
that they stopped quarreling, and ran off.’’ 

Mildred had listened admiringly, and now insisted on hurry- 
ing out to the barn-yard to see Pippin and Dumpling. 

‘*Do you believe many people know as much as we do about 
ducks?’’ asked Beth, as they peered through the fence. 

**Not as much as grandmother and we know.’’ 








THE BOB-WHITE FAMILY. 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


questioned Molly, as she leaned close to Aunt Elinor, 
and looked across the field to where ‘‘ Bob-White’’ and 
his family had established a summer home. 

‘Not always,’’ replied Aunt Elinor, slipping her arm about 
the little girl. ‘‘Sometimes they learn by their own experience 
to have more confidence in men and women and children than 
their parents had.’’ 

‘“‘What is confidence?’’ questioned Molly, 
wanted the meaning of things. 

‘‘Well, it’s just the feeling you. have when you lean up 
against me,’’ explained Aunt Elinor, with a little laugh. 
‘You are sure I won’t hurt you, and you feel safe, as though 
you were protected. ’’ 

“Oh, yes,’”” responded Molly. ‘‘And do some birds feel that 
way when they are near people?” 

Aunt Elinor nodded. ‘‘In countries where children are taught 
to be gentle and friendly with birds they become very tame.’’ 

‘Would those little Bob-Whites ever have confidence in me?’’ 
asked Molly. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’ said Aunt Elinor. And that very day Molly 
went across the field to where Mrs. Bob-White was perched on 
the low fence, talking to her little family. 

Molly did not go very near. She sat down on a big stone, 
where she coyld see them plainly; but Mrs. Bob-White fluttered 
off the fence and joined her family, and they all scuttled away 
in the tall grass. Molly sat very quietly, and scattered the little 
bag of wheat she had brought all about the rock. After a 
while, as the birds did not come back, she went home. 


a 1D’ little birds do just as their fathers and mothers do?’’ 


who always 








The next day she started down the field again, for Aunt 
Elinor had told her that she must be very patient with all small 
wild creatures, and that it would take many visits before the 
quails would know that she was a friend. As she came near 
the rock where she had sat the day before, there was a flutter 
of wings, and Mother Quail flew off to her perch on the fence, 
and Molly heard a low, plaintive ‘‘Quoi-i-hee !’’ from the little 
birds ; but they did not follow their mother very far. Molly sat 
down in the grass, and saw the little birds pick up the sweet 
grains of wheat; and Mother Quail, after a few scolding notes, 
came back to her family. But she hopped about nervously, or 
made little upward flights. 

Molly was sure that the birds were beginning to know her. 
This time she left some pieces of cake near the rock ; and every 
day for two weeks she came faithfully to visit the Bob-Whites. 


| By this time they began to look for her, and these wildest of 


wild birds had learned what their parents had not known—con- 
fidence in human beings. Aunt Elinor would sit on the porch 
and watch Molly go across the field, and see the little Bob- 
Whites come almost within reach of her little niece’s hand. 
Sometimes they would even follow Molly a little way toward 
the house in the most loving and fearless manner, although 
their doubtful mother called warningly after her family, as 
though she had not conquered all her fears, or as though she 
would teach them not to be too ready to trust. 

‘*They have learned something their mother doesn’t know, 
haven’t they, Aunt Elinor?’’ Molly declared, happily, as she 
looked back toward the birds, and remembered what Aunt 
Elinor had told her of the meaning of the word ‘‘confidence.’’ 
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eath of Ex-President PH — 

Grover Cleveland, who was President of 
the United States 1885-1889, and again 1893- 
1897, died at his home in Princeton, New 
Jersey, June 24th, aged 71. He had been ill 
for some months with a complication of dis- 
eases, but his death was sudden. President 
Roosevelt issued a proclamation announcing his 
death, and paying tribute to his public services, 
and ordered the flag at half-staff over the White 
House and departmental buildings for 30 days 
as an expression of national mourning. 


& 


M* Cleveland's Career.—Mr. Cleveland 
was assistant district attorney of Erie 
County, New York, 1863-6, and sheriff of that 
county 1870-3. He was elected Mayor of 
Buffalo in 1881, and Governor of New York in 
1882. The courage and independence which he 
showed in these offices led to his nomination 
for President by the Democratic party in 1884. 
He was elected over Mr. Blaine by a majority 
of 37 electoral votes. In 1888 he was renomi- 
nated, but was defeated by Benjamin Harrison. 
In 1892 he was again the candidate of his party, 
and defeated President Harrison, who was a 
candidate for reélection. As President, Mr. 
Cleveland showed the same independence which 
had characterized him in other offices. He 
urged strongly upon Congress a radical reform 
in the tariff; extended the merit system in the 
civil service; vetoed a large number of private 
pension bills; alienated the majority of his 
party by insisting on the repeal of the silver- 
purchase clause of the Sherman act; and sent 
to Congress a message regarding the boundary 
question then pending between Venezuela and 
Great Britain, which startled the country by 
___________+______ its boldness, but was effect- 
copva't,nannisaewinc |! ive in inducing Great Brit- 
ain to agree to arbitration. 

& 


tenor enema tera 
cessor at the head of 
the War Department is 
Luke E. Wright of Ten- 
nessee, who was associated 
with Mr. Taft as a member 
of the Philippines commis- 
sion, and later succeeded 
him as governor of the 
islands. Mr. Wright is classed politically as 
a ‘‘gold Democrat.’” He was a captain in 
the Confederate army, and married a daughter 
of the Confederate Admi- — 
ral Semmes. 


=) 
COPYR'T, HARRIS & EWING 
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or Vice-President, 

the Republican Na- 
tional Convention nomi- 
nated on the first ballot | 
James Schoolcraft Sher- 
man of New York. Mr. 
Sherman received 816 
votes; ex-Governor Mur- 
phy of New Jersey, 77; 
Governor Guild of Massa- 
chusetts, 75; Governor Sheldon of Nebraska, 10; 
and Vice-President Fairbanks, 1. Mr. Sherman 
is 52 years old. He has served continuously in 
the House of Representatives, with the excep- 
tion of a single term, since 1887. 

& 


A Large Deficit.—The excess of the national 
Treasury expenditures over receipts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30th was about $60, - 
000,000, The receipts were about $64,000,000 
less and the expenditures $80,000,000 more than 
in 1907. In that year there was a surplus of 
$87,000,000. ‘ 




















James S. SHERMAN. 


enezuela.—Diplomatic relations between 

the United States and Venezuela have 
been severed temporarily by the withdrawal of 
Minister Russell, the American representative 
at Caracas, and of Mr. Sleeper, the secretary 
of the American legation. A representative of 
the Brazilian legation will look out for American 
interests. * 


 b prnagpeamonaea in Persia.—A long-stand- 
ing quarrel between the Persian’ parlia- 
ment and the Shah, over their respective prerog- 
atives under the constitution, culminated, June 
23d, in the bombardment of the parliament 
building at Teheran by Cossacks, under orders 
from the Shah, and the killing and wounding 
of many persons in the street-fighting which 
followed. Houses of the Shah’s enemies were 
bombarded and looted. At Tabriz, also, there 
was fighting between the reactionaries, who 
support the Shah, and the nationalists, who 
seek an enlargement of popular rights. 
% 


genes Deaths. — Rev. Alexander Viets 
Griswold Allen, for 40 years professor of 
ecclesiastical history in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, and author of 
‘**The Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ died July 1st, 
azed 67. ——Rear-Admiral Charles Henry Rock- 





well, retired, died July 1st, aged 68. 




















mportance of the Birds.—So great is the 
part played by birds in disseminating seeds 
and in protecting plants by the destruction of 
noxious insects that Mr. H. W. Henshaw 
reaches the somewhat astonishing conclusion 
that if all birds were exterminated, not only 
would successful agriculture become impossible, 
but the greater part of the vegetation of the 
earth would eventually be destroyed. A perma- 
nent reduction in the bird population, he says, 
could not but have disastrous consequences. 
& 
ixteen and a Half Miles up.—One of 
the most remarkable of the high flights 
achieved by the free balloons, now employed 
in many countries for scientific exploration of 
the upper air, was made on July 25, 1907, near 
Brussels. The tandem balloons left the village 
of Uecle at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
one hour and six min- 
utes later they had at- 
tained an elevation, as 
indicated by the self- 
recording barometer, of 
almost exactly 16% 
miles. At that point 
the upper balloon burst, 
and the flight was ar- 
rested. At the height 
of about 7% miles, as usual, the fall of the 
thermometer was arrested, and a sudden rise of 
12° occurred in the temperature. At a little 
less than 8% miles an isothermal zone was 
encountered, above which another rise of tem- 
perature began, and continued until the balloon 
burst. The last temperature recorded was 
about —44° Fahrenheit. 
& 
ne of Niagara River.—At a meeting 
of the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
ton on March 14th, Dr. J. W. Spencer presented 
many new and surprising facts about the Ni- 
agara River below the falls. Soundings have 
recently been made at points where such work 
was supposed to be impossible. A self-regis- 
tering buoy was repeatedly sent over the falls. 
On one oceasion it struck the fallen rocks at a 
depth of only 72 feet; but lower down the 
depth was found to be between 84 and 100 feet. 
In a lateral channel the depth found was 192 
feet. A depth of 186 feet was repeatedly found 
near the cantilever bridge, two miles below the 
falls. In the whirlpool rapids a sounding of 
126 feet was obtained. Below the rapids a 
narrow channel was discovered, 183 feet in 
depth, being 181 feet below the level of Lake 
Ontario. It must have been formed when the 
lake lay about 180 feet below its present level. 
& 
rom Diamond to Coke.—Messrs. C. A. 
Parsons and A. A. Campbell Swinton 
described before the Royal Society in London 
recently the transformation of a diamond into a 
black coke-like mass by the action of cathode 
rays in a high vacuum. The diamond first 
became red, and then intensely white-hot, and 





|| finally, at 11,200 volts and 48 milliamperes, it 


disintegrated, increased considerably in volume, 
and assumed the appearance and consistency of 
coke. The temperature at the time of disinte- 
gration was estimated to be 1,890° Centigrade. 
Differences were observed in the spectra of the 
gases in the vacuum tube before and after the 
operation, but they were not sufficiently marked 
to determine with exactitude any variation in 
the nature of the gases. 


& 
he Wolf and the Woods.—It having 
been urged as a possible objection to the 
setting apart of forest reserves on the great 
Western plains that the huge buffalo-wolf, or 
‘*timber-wolf,’’? would take advantage of them 
to breed in security, Mr. Vernon Bailey re- 
cently gave before the Biological Society of 
Washington an account of his observations of 
the habits of these wolves, which were under- 
taken, in part, for the purpose of learning to 
what extent the animals are harbored by the 
forests. His conclusions are reassuring, since 
he shows that although the wolf dens are found 
in the open and on the edge of the forest, none 

exist in the timber. ® 


olid Helium.—That somewhat mysterious 

element, helium, which was discovered in 
the sun before it was found on the earth, and 
which is intimately associated with some of the 
phenomena of radio-activity, has at last been 
solidified. This scientific feat was accomplished 
on March 5th by Prof. Kamerlingh Onnes of 
the University of Leyden, in the presence of 
Professors H. A. Lorentz and J. P. Kuenen. 
A half-gallon of helium was compressed under a 
force of 100 atmospheres in a strong tube placed 
in a vessel filled with liquid hydrogen at a 
temperature of —434° Fahrenheit. Upon allow- 
ing the helium to expand, a nebulous mass ap- 
peared, out of which a white flocculent substance 
—solid helium—gathered, but evaporated within 
20 seconds. Some of the solid helium, however, 
remained until the valve was opened. The ob- 
servations indicate that, in evaporating, the 
solid helium jumps over the liquid state. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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Bhs make this year’s contest as broad as 

possible) THE AWARDS WILL BE 
MADE FOR SINGLE PICTURES. This, 
however, will not bar a contributor from 
entering more than one picture. Any num- 


“ber may be submitted by the same person. 


Furthermore, we wish to state that 
PICTURES MAY OR MAY NOT CONTAIN 
FIGURES. All pictures, of whatever char- 
acter and subject, will enter on an equal 
footing, and be judged solely on their 
merits as artistic photographic productions. 
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The Grand Award 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


FIVE REGULAR AWARDS. 


FIRST AWARD : . $50.00 
SECOND AWARD . . $45.00 
THIRD AWARD . . $40.00 
FOURTH AWARD. : $35.00 
FIFTH AWARD . ‘ $30.00 
We want to see the work not only of the veterans, but of the 
newcomers in photography. To these we extend an urgent invi- 


tation to compete, and as an especial attraction we offer to new 
contestants exclusively two generous awards. 


Two Awards for New Contributors. 


FIRST AWARD ‘ ‘ $40.00 
SECOND AWARD. .. $30.00 


Two Awards for Young People. 


FIRST AWARD : ‘ $30.00 
SECOND AWARD . . $20.00 


All pictures, whether by new or old contributors or by young 
people, are eligible for the Grand and Regular Awards. 


Every Contribution will be placed on 
Exhibition in The Companion Library, 


each bearing the name and address of the sender, thus insuring 
personal credit for all work sent. 


Contest Closes November 4, 1908. 
The Exhibition Opens December 3, 1908. 


ie O N D I T I O N S panion Photographic Contest 


are extremely liberal and simple. The contributor is not asked 
to subscribe to the paper, nor is he required to use a special 
make of lens or camera. 


For Detailed Announcement of the Thirteenth Annual Contest, address, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


governing The Youth’s Com- 
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Stamp Album with 538 genuine Stamps, inc]. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tas- 
mania (landscape), Jamaica (w’t’rfalls), etc., 
mivide. Agts.wed 50%. Big bargainlist,$1; coupons 

a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Free! We 
buy Stamps. C.E. Hussman Co., Dept.8, St. Louis, Mo. 


HAY-FEVER fits: 


METHOD en- 

a aiewultin samen, 

t home and carry on y work in comfort. 

to stay Al you about it. ASK FOR BOOK ¥-87, FREE 


Address .P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 














Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, ete. and Album, 5c. 1000 Pinely 
Mixed’ 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 23, 


Be. Agts. wtd., 60%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BOYS DONT DROWN 


your tools in oteenee. A few drops of “3 in One”’ 
make brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work 
perfectly—keep them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to3 IN ONE OIL CO., 43 Broadway, NEW 
YORK CITY, for generous sample bottle — FREE. 


SUMMER 
Emollicnts 
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SE /? 
For sunburn, heat rashes, 
bites and stings of insects, 
summer eczemas, itchings, 
irritations and chafings, 
warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment, 
most soothing of emollients, 
afford immediate and grate- 
ful relief. Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are un- 
rivaled for preserving, puri- 
fying -and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, 
for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing and for all pur- 
poses of the toilet and bath. 


Soldthroughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
5. . 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 


eA 
“0 . 5 OSCOW 5 
vx eg - ft EN 

m. Corp., le Props., Boston. 
Post Free, Latest Cuticura Book on the Skin. 








DOLLAR WATCH. 








“It's Easy 
To Own 
rig 
Ingersoll.” 


Every ber: ean save 10 cents a week; and ina 
few weeks he has a dollar saved up—the price of 
an Ingersoll Watch. The Ingersoll is.a hand- 
some watch and a guaranteed timekeeper. It 
winds and sets at the stem like any high-priced 
watch; and it’s a full-size, man’s watch, just 
what every manly boy wants. 

If your dealer: doesn't sell Ingersolls, send us his name 
and 1.00 and we'll send your watch direct to you. (If by 
registered mail, send 8 cents additional.) 


Look for the name “Ingersoll” on the dial. 












*ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
85 Frankel Building, New York. 

















STUART’S LAST BATTLE. 


t a reunion in Richmond, some one asked an 

old Confederate cavalryman what was his 

most thrilling memory of the War of the Rebel- 
lion. The New York Sun records his reply. 

**It was near the beginning of what historians 
now call the Wilderness campaign,’’ he began. 
‘*I was with Jeb Stuart, General Fitz Lee’s 
division, Wickham’s brigade, and Phil Sheri- | 
dan’s troops were hanging on us like a pack of | 
hungry wolves, nipping us at every turn. 

‘*We had been marching and fighting pretty | 
steadily for more than two weeks, with little 
rest. We left Hanover Junction about one 
o’clock one night and reached Yellow ‘Tavern 
before ten o’ clock the next morning. We hadn’t 
more than halted at the tavern when up came | 
Sheridan to drive us out. 

“It was a tough struggle, a hand-to-hand 
fight, and we fell back from the tavern, but 
held our position on the telegraph road leading 
to Richmond. I was with the battery on the 
extreme left wing, and it was about two o’ clock 
in the afternoon when orders came for the whole 
division, excepting the First Virginia, to dis- 
mount, but hold our positions. 

“*Tt seemed good, after so many hours in the 
saddle, to stretch out on the ground and take a 
smoke. ‘There was just.one pipeful among that 
whole battery, and the boy who owned it passed 
it down the line, and each man took his turn 
puffing at it. 

**It wasn’t long before some fellow wished | 
for a drink of water. You know how it is, 
when one man wishes for water, the whole 
company begins to die of thirst; so Jack Saun- 
ders and I took a bunch of canteens and started 
over the hill to a spring he had seen that morn- 
ing during our scrimmage with the Yanks. 

“IT was on my hands and knees over the) 
spring when I heard Saunders’s grunt of sur- 
prise. He was staring through the trees. 

‘*There, only a few hundred yards away, 
was a considerable body of cavalry. Making 
sure that it was our right wing, I wondered to 
see them mounted and in ranks. Just then the 
voice of an officer rang out: j 

***Cavalry! Attention! Draw saber !’ 

*“*The entire line moved forward at a quick 
walk, and as the officer wheeled his horse, I 
saw his face. It was Custer! 

‘*The situation came to Saunders and me like 
a flash. We threw down the canteens and 
started back to the battery on a dead run. 

‘**Trot? Custer’s voice rang out again. | 
The next instant he shouted, ‘Charge !’ 

“‘With wild cheers, his cavalry dashed forward | 
in a.sweeping gallop, attacking our entire left | 
wing at the same time. We saw our battery | 
taken, our line broken, and our men running | 
like sheep. 

“‘Saunders and I had but one thought, to join 
our fleeing company. As we reached the tele- | 
graph road, above the din of battle I heard Jeb | 
Stuart’s voice. There he was, making a stand 
with a handful of men around him. Thank God, 
I had sense enough left to join them! 

‘*It seemed but a moment before Custer’s | 
troops were.coming back as fast as they had | 
gone forward. They had met the First Virginia. | 
We greeted them with the rebel yell and our 
last round. 

**Jeb Stuart cheered us on, ah, how he cheered 
us! I gave them my last shot, and was following 





| with my weapon clubbed, when I saw a man, 


who had been dismounted and was running out, 
turn as he passed our rally and fire his pistol. 

*‘Jeb Stuart swayed in his saddle. It was 
only for a moment, then his voice rang out, 
cheering his struggling troops. 

‘*The enemy rallied just across the road, and 
fired a volley into the little band gathered around 
Jeb Stuart. His horse sprang forward with a 
scream of agony, and sank down on its knees. 
As we lifted the general off, the young officer 
who was helping me exclaimed: 

** “General, you are wounded! Your clothes 
are soaked with blood! You must leave the 
field, sir! 

** No,’ General Stuart answered, ‘I will not 
leave until victory is assured. Get me another 
horse.’ 

‘“‘When I returned with the horse, he was 
seated with his back against a tree, and when 
he tried to get-up, weakened by loss of blood, 
he sank back again. 

** ‘Go! -he commanded us. ‘Iam done for. 
Fitz Lee needs every man. I order you to go.’ 

‘**We cannot obey that order, general,’ the 
young officer told him, and I’ll never forget 
the look that came.over his face when he faced 
the general. ‘We must carry you to a place of 
safety however the battle goes.’ 

** *Tt must not go against us,’ Stuart replied, 
and the thought seemed to put fresh vigor in his 
body. ‘You must put me on my horse and keep 
me there. My men must not know that_I am 
wounded.’ 

‘*We lifted him on his horse, and»mounting 
our own, we held him in his saddle. When 
the tide of battle turned, supported between us, 
he made a last effort to rally his fleeing troops. 

** *Go back, men!’ he cried. ‘Go back, men! 
Go back and do your duty !’ 

‘*We felt him sway in the saddle. The young 
officer turned our horses’ heads to the rear, and 
we carried our fainting general from the field, | 
still holding him upright in the saddle. 

**That was Stuart’s last battle and Custer’s 
most brilliant charge.’’ 








DIFFERENT NOW 
ATHLETE FINDS BETTER TRAINING FOOD. 


It was formerly the belief that to become strong, 
athletes must eat plenty of meat. 

This is all out of date now, and many trainers 
feed athletes on the well-known food, Grape-Nuts, 
made of wheat and barley, and cut the meat down 
to a small portion, once a day. 

“Three years ago,” writes a Michigan man, 
“having become interested in athletics, I found I 
would have to stop eating pastry and some other 
kinds of food. 

“I got some Grape-Nuts and was soon eating 
the food at every meal, for I found that when I 
went on the track, I felt more lively and active. 

“Later, 1 began also to drink Postum in place 
of coffee and the way I gained muscle and strength 
on this diet was certainly great. On the day ofa 
field meet in June | weighed 124 Ibs. On the 


| opening of the football season in September, I 


weighed 140. I attributed my fine condition and 
good work to the discontinuation of improper food 
and coffee, and the using of Grape-Nuts and 
Postum, my principal diet during training season 
being Grape-Nuts. 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts I never felt right in 
the morning—always kind of ‘out of sorts’ with 
my stomach. But now when I rise I feel good, 
and after a breakfast largely of Grape-Nuts with 
cream, and a cup of Postum, I feel like a new 
man.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 










Save Money 


in Your 


Life Insurance 
By Buying the NEW 
Low Cost Policy of 


The Prudential 


$19.08 per Year Buys 
$1,000 of Life Insurance 
at Age 30. 














Write Dept. 38 To-day for Rates at 
Your Age and Specimen Policy. 
State Occupation. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 











EIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS 


New Ordinary Insurance 


SOLD IN FORTY WEEKS. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
Jersey. 


State of New Je 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office :. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1908 model. Write for Special O, 7 


t 
1908 Models o 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1906 & 1907 Models 
all of best makes 7 to $12 
Ali makes and model 4 
BEEN £00d AS NEW.... +24 = a $3 fo $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship On Approval without a 
cent deposit, pay the freight and allow 


I Ss. coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. o not 
‘ou get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


IYCLE CO., Dept.W51, Chicago 


buy till 
M PA D 



































Beautiful mailed to an 
Veagnty 25 Kevorted POST Cards “satreas sor” 106 
60. ’<*~ | Birthday, Holiday, U.S. Battleships, U.S. 
Capitol, ete. Sold at some stores at 2 for 6c. and others 
6c. each. DEFIANCE STUDIO, 65 W. Broadway, New York. 


Agents:$103.50 per month HIS POEs 
sel! these wonderful Scissors. V. C. 
Giebner, Columbus, 0., sold 22 pairs in 3 
hours, made $13; you can do it, we show TOTHE EN 
bow. Paes Ourrt. Thomas Mfg. Ce., 59 Home Bidg.,Dayton,0. 
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Mated pair lay “ 
From ee = FREE Bteie 
From eggs +~ 

to squabs in 1908 ook, 
4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEOING SQUABS. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
az men 
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Play Ball! 


Boy’s Baseball Suit. 


The Complete Suit given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 45 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 








We offer a Boy's Complete Suit, con- 
sisting of Trousers, Shirt, Cap and Belt. 
The Suit is well made of gray flannel with 
all the "kinks" peculiar to suits worn by 
the professional player. Our Offer also 
includes an Initial, which may be attached 
to the breast of the Shirt. Sizes 8 to 16 


Be sure to give size of Suit, and 





years. 
state Initial wanted when ordering. 


Fielder’s Glove. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra for postage and packing. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 

This Glove is made of the finest quality 
of chrome-tanned leather, and padded in 
such a manner as to make it soft and 


Has raised heel with double 
stitching and web thumb. 


pliable. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
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Bigger Salary ? 


Because you're a boy doesn't mean 
that you must work for a small wage. 

But, in order to win promotion and 
a good salary you must have training. 

If you haven’t this training and really 
wish to succeed in life, the International 
Correspondence Schools will show you 
how easy it is to acquire the knowledge 
that wilt mahe you invaluable to your 
employer —that will bring you a good 
salary at the very start. 

Let some other chap do the little jobs; 
but YOU get in line for rapid promo- 
tion and a bigger salary. TheI.C.S. 
will show you how easily you can learn 
to do it right in your own home, and 
without having to give up your present 
position. Just mark the attached cou- 
pon opposite the occupation you like 
best, and mail it to the I. C. S., who 
will then explain it all without any 
cost to you whatever. 

Ask your parents about it and mail 
the coupon to-day. 


































INTERNATIONAL © 
| Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, | 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before 
| which I have marked X 





Meehan’! Drattsman 
Telephone Eng'eer 
Elee.L ighting Supt. 


| Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 


echan. En 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 


meer 
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| | 
| Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
| Illustrator Bulld’¢ ontractor 
Civil Service Arehitee’! Drafteman | 
1] Textile sn Su Strecturel Raginee ! 
extile t. ructura r 
Electrician ’ Bankin 
| Elec. Engineer oo { 
I Neme__ —— oaieeall 
I I 
\ Street and No. 
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THE a ae 8 COMPANION ho an illustrated 


paper for all the nily. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entere 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in ® .- -~ weekly issue of the paper, 
although ei pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add tional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


nen 5 Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
colleet money for renewals. Pa — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscri 


Payment for The ‘Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by ce Money-Order or - 
press Money- Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver cont, through the mail is at the sender’s risk 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
the date after the address on your paper. 
ich shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
he ¥ 


outh’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





PREVENTION OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


ydrophobia is compara- 
tively rare in this coun- 
try, but it is a preventable | 
disease, and should have no | 
existence whatever. It is | 
even less prevalent in Eng- | | 
land and Germany, where a | 
more rigid supervision is 
exercised over the domestic 
animals. 
Dogs and cats are the most 
When one realizes that every 











commonly affected. 
pet dog or cat is a possible menace to the health 
of the household, both in its liability to acquire 
hydrophobia and as a carrier of other forms of 
infection, it is astonishing that the harboring of 


these animals is so little regulated. But hydro- 
phobia is perpetuated to a greater degree by the 
homeless curs that infest the streets, and the ex- 
termination of these ought by all means to be 
insisted upon. As a further precaution, any dog* 
or cat that becomes ill should be confined in com- 
fortable quarters until it has fully recovered. 
Muzzling is, to say the least, an unjust punishment 
of the dog. 

The mad dog is not always a savage animal, 
running wildly through the streets. For the first 
few days, at least, it may appear abnormally 
affectionate in its desire to lick the hands and face 
of its master; but it soon becomes dull and 
skulking, or restless and constantly moving, walk- 
ing or running with its head low, often growling 
or snarling, and barking without occasion. Some- 
times it is “dumb” from inability to open its mouth. 
It generally refuses food and drink, and acts as if 
there were an obstruction in its throat. No exam- 
ination of such an animal should be made with 
the hands, for its saliva is virulent. 

When a person has been bitten, the wound 
should be cleansed and cauterized as soon as 
possible with carbolic acid or other powerful 
antiseptic. It must not be closed or covered with 
a plaster. Wounds of the hands and face are 
particularly dangerous, because these parts are 
not protected by clothing, by which the virus may 
be removed as the teeth of the animal pass 
through. 

The animal that inflicted the injury should not 
be killed immediately; it should be confined and 
l:indly cared for until its condition can be fully 
determined. The discovery that it is not rabid 
relieves the injured one from the dangerous effects 
of fear, and often spares him many months of 
anxiety. 

But if examination by a competent physician 
reveals the fact that the animal was indeed rabid, 
then the person who has been bitten should by no 
means rest content with having had his wounds 
cauterized. He should go at the earliest possible 
moment to the nearest city where the Pasteur 
treatment can be administered, and submit him- 
self to it. 

This treatment takes upward of three weeks. 
It is the only known safeguard against the appear- 
ance of hydrophobia in a patient who has been 
bitten by a rabid animal, and its success depends | 
upon the promptness with which it is begun. If | 
applied before the symptoms appear, it is almost | 
certain to prevent the development of the disease ; | 
but if, on the other hand, the beginning of treat- 
ment is postponed until after the period of incuba- 
tion is over, neither that nor anything else can 
save the patient’s life. 


* ¢ 


FLOUR -SACKS. 


A recent number of McClure’s Magazine contained 
an interesting story of an Italian priest, and 
what he did for a Pennsylvania village of Italian 
slate-workers. The writer of the story, speaking 
of the poverty of the villagers, says, ““Some idea 
of the economies they still practise is suggested by 
the fact that they buy their flour in cotton sacks, 
—they won’t take it in paper,—and when the sacks 
are empty they wash them and save them till they 
have six; then they sew them into a sheet.” 

To those who were among the early settlers in 
Kansas there will be nothing startling in this. 
The saving of flour-sacks, to be made into gar- 
ments, was practised by every careful housewife 
of Kansas and other Western states in the early 
days, and by many in more recent years. All the 
children’s summer underwear was made of flour- 
sacks. For dish-towels they were invaluable. 
Men’s trousers, in the days when these garments 
were fashioned at home, were lined with them, as 
were the women’s basques and polonaises. The 











only handkerchiefs one Kansas woman ever 
earried to school, till she was ten years old or so, 
were made from flour-sacks. By careful calcula- 
tion, one flour-sack would make two large hand- 
kerchiefs—the boys got these—and three small 
ones, and a woman who brought up a family of 
half a dozen boys and girls largely on flour-sacks 
Says she was very glad to get them. 

When the backs of the men’s vests wore out 
they were replaced from flour-sacks, and one 
Lyon County bachelor, whose ‘‘weskit’” was re- 
paired by a kind-hearted neighbor, went about 
one whole summer with “Ladies’ Friend’’—the 
brand of flour used in that family—in big red and 
green letters across his back. 

Six flour-sacks sewed together made a good 
table-cloth, which had the merit of laundering 
easily and wearing well. 

The sacks were colored with sumac berries, 
sewed together, and used for quilt tops and linings. 
Sumac coloring was not gaudy,—a dull slate, as 
many old-timers will remember,—but it did not 
fade and did not soil easily. Quilts pieced from 
scraps of the women’s and children’s calico dresses 
and the men’s shirts were lined with six flour- 
sacks sewed together. There are quilts with flour- 
sack linings to-day in scores of well-to-do Kansas 
homes. 

Particular women ripped the flour-sacks, sewed 
them up the “other way” of the cloth, hemmed 
them, and neat, durable pillow-slips were the 
result. Others, characterized as “shif’less’” by 
the particular ones, slapped them on the pillows 
just as they came, the selvage at the open end 
serving as a hem—and they wore as long that 
way as the other. 

The useful flour-sack stands in the history of 
pioneer days alongside the despised but ‘‘couldn’t- 
have-got-along-without-it” sorghum, the hominy, 
the bacon, the dried wild plums and grapes, the 
wild, sour gooseberries,—sweetened with the afore- 
mentioned sorghum,—the dried pumpkin, and the 
corn bread which made the coming of the fiour- 
sack not half often enough for the Kansas house- 
mother. 
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MISPLACED VIGILANCE. 


Err spring devastating forest fires menaced 
what was known as the Sand River region; 
therefore this otherwise desirable property was 
unpopular with the more prosperous class of 
farmers. Tempted, however, by the low valuation 
of this precariously situated land, a number of 
adventurous and optimistic souls settled hope- 
fully in this fire-scarred district. Among them was 
Xavier Laborde. 


For three years Laborde’s dwelling escaped the 
annual flames, but the fourth found him reported 
among the sufferers. 

“Did you lose much?” asked a prospective cus- 
tomer, wn | ——s the Frenchman’s load 
of badly charred stove wood 

“Well, I tol’ you how eet ees, ” chuckled Xavier, 
with a twinkle in his black eye. “Dose fire ees 

som 2° oke hon me, hall right. You lak for 
hear about dat, hey? 

“Me, I ham see her approach, dose beeg fire. 
Dere ees smoke hon top, smoke hon bottom, dere 
ees smoke behin’, dere ees smoke biffore; smoke 
ever’where you ees look. Cindaire ees ‘fall up, 
spark ees fly down, flame ees rush — —east, 
bog nort’, sout’, an’ sout’east, too By 

ar, me V’ll ham nevaire see nottin jak d dat!” 

or Monsieur, w’at shall I do? Shall I lose ma 
bed, ma chair, ma deesh, dose a bes’ clothes 
of me, dose bean, dose so expensive flour? But 
no, monsieur. Dose home of me mus’ 0, but hall 

w’at ees hinside, dose I weel save, weel pre- 
serve. 

“Hall day, ma fr’en’, me, I ham move dose chair, 

dose bed, dose tronk ; firs’ hon one plass, firs’ hon 
noddaire plass. Hall day I ham fight dose fire. 
I ham j jomp hon dose spark, dose flame, dose 
cindaire. For honly one-half hour of dose night I 
am sleep me. An’ w’atees go for hap’, monsieur? 

Hélas! Ken dose small hal 

chair, dose tronk, dose bean, she ees catch him- 
self hon fire. She ees burn herself down. 

“Me, I ham hexclaim, ‘Hall, hall ees went! Ma 
house, ma chair, ma bed, dose flour, dose bean, 
dose mos’ bes’ clothes of me!’ 

“Behol’, monsieur, to reach som town I mus’ 

roceed for pass dose plass w’ere I ham leave ma 

ouse. Monsieur, w’at you t’ink? W’at you 

soppose? Here ees one Bbeeg joke on Xavier 
Laborde. Dose house ees nevaire touch dose 
fire! So, monsieur, dat ees how I mak to lose 
dose furniture an’ save dose home of maself.” 


* © 


CONDUCIVE TO GROWTH. 


he keeper was feeding the pythons. Several 
live rabbits were tossed into the cage, and 

were immediately and greedily seized by the 
reptiles. The struggling rabbits, although seem- 
ingly almost as large as the snakes, were swal- 
lowed whole one after another. The grisly sight 
prompted the scholarly-looking man to exclaim: 

“Gruesome, eh, keeper?” 

The keeper turned a glance of scorn upon the 
professor. 

“Yas, and you'd ’a’ grew some, too, if you’d et all 
that live stock, I guess. 


® ¢ 


HAD HOPED FOR REAL MONEY. 


inancial stringency is not the only cause of a 

scarcity of cash, as many sorrowfully acknowl- 

edge. A writer in Town and Country tells the 
following tale: 

“Mr. Heavyweight,” said the minister, “is will- 
ing to subscribe ten thousand dollars for a new 
church, providing we can get other subscriptions 
making up the same amount.’ 

“Yet you seem disappointed,” said his wife. 

“Yes; I-was in hopes he would contribute one 
hundred dollars in cash.” 


* 


FORGOT. 


emember not to forget” is an injunction 
familiar to every age and walk of life. A 
writer in London Opinion gives the following as a 
specimen of what even the most cautious may 
come to: 
“What’s that yeed of cord tied round your 
finge er for?” asked Mr. Church. 
y, wife put it seete to remind me to post her 
letter” answered Mr. ¢ Shapell. 
“And did you post it?’ 
“No; she forgot to give it to me.” 
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When Out of Sorts Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. (Adv. 








Stamp Collectors. weet tra 


Redfield’s 8S Weekly. The largest, best printed and 
best illustr: nated weekly stamp pellication in the world. 


REDFIELD PUB. CO., 752 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


For Ladies. 


The Worth Cushion Sole 
Shoe is yp A. ideal Lamy A 





is light, cool a and comfort- 
able, while thoroughly 
graceful and stylish. Re- 
quires no “ breaking in,” 
but is easy from the first 
moment you put it on. 


The Worth 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cupifen Shoe 
Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. 


The Cushion Sole isa a of heat, » ang 


this makes it a cool shoe for eagemer. Instea: 
tiring you it rests you. Instead of caus- 

ing corns and a it prevents 
them. In every respec 

a ouperior shoe with 
the added advantage of 
the Cushion Sole, and 
costs no more than any 
good shoe. 


MEN’S $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00, 














A our dealer 
wi Jnot supply you 
we'll sell you direct. 
Send hig name and 
ask for Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 
406E Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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ARNICA 


use OTH SOAP 


Antiseptic, preserves while 
it beautifies—sweetens the 
breath—hardens the gums— 
whitens the teeth—a Fading 
dentifrice for a Third of a 
Century. The metal pack 
age is the most convenient 
for travel or 
the home 
—no liq- 

uid or 
powder to 

spill or 
waste. 




















ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 





Strong's Arnica Jelly 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the 
skin soft and smooth; nothing 
better for chaps, pimples, 

burns, bruises and all erup- 

tions. The collapsible metal 
tube is convenient and un- 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't it 
send to us. Sent post-paid for 25e. 


juaran: Pood and Drugs 
Act, June 30,1906. Serial No. 1612. 
C.H. Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Copyright, 1907, by Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


CORN FLAKES | 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


--  K. Wellogs 
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Summer Fabrics Ruined in 
the old Bar - Soap Way I 
Washing, and Women 
Fagged out with the work 
—then is the time Converts 
by the Million are made for 
PEARLINE and its Meth- 
ods Then ! ~ssity prods 
Wits, and Women desert the 
old Bar Soap-Ruts, AND 
THE BRIGHT ONES 
BECOME. PEARLINE}| 
USERS, AND ONCE} 
A PEARLINE USER 
ALWAYS AT 
ee Oe 
USER 
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A PASSING TYPE 
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[' was November! 





On bright, sunny 
mornings, in shel- 
tered places, it was still 
warm enough to give a 
touch of pleasure to 
those who had bidden 
a reluctant farewell to 
summer ; but the leafless trees, frosty nights and 
occasional flurries of snow warned the farmers 
that, winter was near at hand. 

Many were the preparations to be made for 
that long and dreary season, and many were 
the wagon-loads of apples and vegetables that 
must be taken to town before the cold weather 
should set in. Half a lifetime spent in a New 
England village had taught me the wisdom of 
making ready in season a sure defense against 
the biting frosts and blinding storms of the 
coming winter. Hardly a day passed that some- 
thing was not brought to our door and stowed 
away in the cellar, so that, even if ‘‘snow- 
bound,’’ starvation would not be our fate. 

One morning, in answer to a loud knocking, 


HE LED HIS YOUNG 
BRIDE TO THEIR 


DRAWN BY 
W. F. STECHER. 


I hurried to the back door. There stood before 
me an old man, of rather unusual appearance, 
and very plain of features; but over those 
features there was an expression which told 
unmistakably of kindness of heart and the 
consciousness of well-doing. 

He was in the November of life. The weight 
of years and no doubt some curvature of the 
spine had bowed his back until his head was 
bent very low. _As I glanced at him, the thought 
of his painful infirmity made me involuntarily 
straighten my own back, and I listened to his 
errand and took further notice of my new 
acquaintance. 

He wore heavy boots and a coat that showed 
long service. It may once have been black, but 
many winter suns had turned it to a dull green, 
and the large pockets on each side had been 
bound with new black braid by patient, if not 
very skilful, fingers. A gray worsted tippet 
was doubled about his neck, the red-striped ends 
drawn through the folded loop and hanging to 
his knees. An old cap was crowded down on 
his ears, and enormous mittens, each having a 
large patch of a different color, completed his 
homely outfit. 

He had come, he said, with twelve chickens 
of his own raising, which my father had bought ; 
but the box in which he had brought them was 
heavier than he could lift, and he would have 
to ask for some assistance. I at once offered 
my services, and started with him for the barn, 
where he had left his wagon. The horse was 
like his master, old and stiff, but I soon saw 
that he was kindly treated, for the old man 
was evidently very fond of animals—so much 
so that he was parting with his chickens with 
regret. 

He led his horse as near as possible to the 
barn-yard gate. With a hammer we knocked 
off a slat from the top of the box, and, one by 
one, the old man gently took out his pets, and 
“ave them to me to put in the yard. With 
many a ‘‘Hush there, chicky !’’ and ‘‘No one 
will hurt you, biddy,’’ the box was finally 


BY MABEL BISHOP 
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emptied, and the pris- 
oners released from 
their close quarters. 
They scratched away 
in the sunshine, and 
well deserved the ad- 
miration which showed 
so plainly in the old 
man’s face, as he counted them over to make 
sure that none had escaped. 

‘*Now you must give ’em some water and a 
little feed pretty soon, so they’ll get wonted 
afore night comes. Mother and I set a lot by 
our chickens, but we can’t keep ’em all over 
the winter, so we let you have ’em.’’ 

He drove away, bidding me good-by, and for 
a number of years afterward he was as sure to 
come again in November as were the leaves to 
fall or the days to shorten. After his first visit, 
he never failed, when meeting me at the door, 
to extend his patched mitten in undisguised 
pleasure at renewing our acquaintance. 

Each year he leaned a little more heavily on 
his rough cane, and his head bowed a little lower 
as he made his painful 
way about the few daily 
duties he was still able 
to perform. In the 
springtime of life his 
arm had been the strong- 
est and his step the 
lightest of all the young 
men of the neighbor- 
hood. His head was 
held high, but his smile 
was gentle, when he led 
his young bride to their 
new home on a sunny 
slope of the old stage 
road. Lovingly and un- 
selfishly they had toiled 
up life’s hill, and now 
they were patiently toil- 
ing down. The years 
had brought to them, as 
they bring to all, many 
happy days of quiet con- 
tentment, and many hours 
of trial, disappointment 
and bitter loss. 

One little girl came, to 
be their pride and joy. 
While she ran round in 
her little pink pinafores, 
lightening their labors 
with her childish grace, 
no cloud dimmed her 
future. But with her 
school-days there came 
a waywardness, which 
even love could not con- 
trol, and after a time the 
father and mother sat 
alone by their fireside. 

Thus the years passed. 
On one occasion he told 
me that the old horse had 
known the way better 
than he ; for as they came 
up our village street, its memory had proved 
good, and it had turned down the familiar lane. 
The old man had pulled him back and driven 
farther up the street, only to find himself 
bewildered among the newer houses, and turn- 
ing back, he meekly accepted the guidance of 
his faithful servant. 

As time went on, I ceased to notice the old 
man’s clothes; indeed, since the first day I 
never thought of anything but his unwavering 
honesty and kindness. Doubtless one old coat 
succeeded another, for he was one of those men 
who are always industrious, but never get far 
ahead in this world’s search for wealth, How 
little he cared! He owed no man anything, 
and his simple wants were supplied. 

The frail body bent lower each year, and 
more than once, as he drove away, I asked 
myself with misgivings, ‘‘Will he ever come 
again?’’ At last, when he could no longer 
drive himself, he would get a neighbor’s boy to 
bring him and his box of chickens. The boy 
would look on in silent astonishment at the 
attention which I lavished on my guest and his 
always beautiful hens. 

**You tell your father,’’ he would say to me, 
“that it will come to a little more this year. 
I have to pay a dollar to the boy for bringing 
me, so it will be a little more on each hen.”’ 
Few men, I fancy, would be as troubled as he 
at asking for more. 

He climbs with difficulty into the wagon 
now ; but when seated he turns, and says with 
a smile, ‘‘It’s a many years now I’ve been 
bringing you chickens ; take good care of them,’’ 
and then bids me good-by as I stand watching 
them driveaway. His gentle spirit will not wait 
long for a release from pain and a happy re- 
ward for his life of labor and love. I like to 
think that when for him the gate of toil and suf- 
fering has closed, his poor, deformed back will 
have once more the straightness of youth, and 
among those who have led blameless lives none 
will stand more erect and gracious than my old 
friend. 
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For the Vacation 
Season. 


AMP LIFE is considered by many one of the 

most delightful of summer recreations. ‘The 
Wall Tents offered are particularly adapted for 
camping purposes. The material is 8-oz. duck, and 
the price includes poles and pins complete. Sent by 
express at receiver’s expense. 


Wall Tents. 


Height of Wall. 
3 feet. 
3 feet. 
3 feet. 


Price of Tent. 
$ 6.00. 
7.00. 
12.00, 


Length and Breadth. Height of Tent. 
7 = 9 feet. 7 feet. 
7 x 9% feet. 7 ~=«feet. 
9%xI12_— feet. 7% feet. 


Tent Flys. 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found useful. 
In stormy and rainy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat 
of summer it serves as an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 
8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 


Canvas Hunting Coat. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


This Coat is made of strong brown duck with corduroy collar. It 
is supplied with six outside pockets and two large inside game pockets. 
Suitable for hunting, fishing, tranfping or boating. Also for every- 
day wear about the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest measure. When 
you order be sure to state size wanted. 


The "Penobscot" Moccasins. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 6 only, given for one new subscription 
and 85 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 

MEN'S SIZES, 7 to 9, given for one new subscription and 
$1.20 extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


These Moccasins are made in a territory adjoining one of the oldest 
tribes of Indians in the country. Tanned by an Indian process, double 
sewed, bellows tongue, metal eyelets, flexible oil finish. Suitable for 
snow-shoeing, hunting and camp wear. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Boil Hard 5 Minutes. 


Old Grist Mill 


A Substitute for Coffee. 


It is characteristic of lovers of coffee 
that if they are nervous, bilious, morbid 
and dyspeptic, they'll not lay it to coffee, 
but insist that it must be due to something 
else, so keep on with coffee and suffer its 
results. A month’s use of Old Grist Mill 
will make you feel like a new being, and 
will prove so pleasant and satisfying that 
you will not want to go back to coffee. 

Try it. Begin to-day. 





Old Grist Mill 


Self-Raising Biscuit Flour. 


For biscuits, griddle-cakes, muffins, 
dumplings, doughnuts, shortcake, 
puddings, etc. The most convenient 
prepared flour ever put on the market 
and surest in results. 


Get It Of Your Grocer. 


Makes 150 to 200 Cups to the Pound. 
All Old Grist Mill Goods are 


uaranteed under New 














a Send for Old Grist Mill Cook Book, 
° . end for Old Gris 
Potter & Wrightington, free, giving directions for using all 
Boston, Mass. Old Grist Mill Health Foods. 








HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYER’S 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 








Ee Distinct and = 
pleasant fruit flavor * 


BAKERSYS 


EXTRACTS 


Always pure atid 
> = a/WaVs wil/ be 






Guaranteed 
Under National 

Pure Food Law, 
Number 1510. 


BAKER EXTRACT 
COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., 
and Portland, Me. 








Housekeepers ! 
It's 5 ome to tell of the 


‘many uses 


yieiil 


in this space. That's why you should send for 
our booklet; it’s free. No householder can afford 
to be without Sulpho-Napthol. Thousands of 
homes have proved this to be true. Doctors 
and nurses everywhere use and recommend it. 
Have you tried it ? 
Sulpho-Napthol Soap will be a revelation to you. Try it. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Boston, Selling Agents. 








































In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked : 


“*] have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine P”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows : 


1. The ‘‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
‘*dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 


THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 


subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Full Weight ! 


When buying Spices 
you get full weight if 


YOU INSIST 


that your grocer sup- 
plies you with 


+ > * 
Stickney & Poor’s Spices 
Because we pack 102 lbs. in every 400 quarter-pound 
packages. As to quality — our reputation ms over 

0 years is, we trust, a sufficient assurance. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 182-184 State St., Boston. 
Founded 1815. 
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Genuine Cut Glass Luncheon Set. 


This beautiful Set consists 
of 1 8-inch Fruit Bowl, 1 5-inch 
Nappy, 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 
Sugar Bowl. Each genuine cut 
glass anda late pattern. The Set 
constitutes 
a_ selection 
particularly 
adapted to 
the needs of 
the up-to- 
date house- 
wife. 








The Set of Four Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for two new 
subscriptions and $3.50 extra. Price $7.00. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Berry and Ice Cream Set. 


This Set, consisting of 
1 Bowl and 6 Saucers, 
is of Austrian china, 
handsomely decorated 


with sprays of roses. 
We call special atten- 
tion to the shape of the 
pieces and the quality 
of the ware. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. The 
Set will be found a 
most attractive addi- 
tion to the furnishings 
of the dining-table. It 
is equally useful for 
serving salads, fruits 
and ice cream. Diam- 
eter of Bowl 9% in., 

Saucers 54 in. 





The Set of Seven Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
Sent by express, charges in 


subscription and 15 cents extra. Price $1.00. 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPA" 'Y, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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